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CALENDAR 


June 25—Registration. 


June 26—Classes begin in all the Colleges at 
8:10 a. m. 


July 1—Formal opening with solemn Mass. 


August 3-4—Examinations. . 
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DIRECTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 





Address of members of the Faculty: 


The University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana... 


The address of students is the same as that of the 
Faculty, except that the name of the hall in which 
the student lives should be added. 


There are at the University a post-office, a telegraph: 
office, a long-distance telephone, and an express 
office. 


The University is two miles from the city of 
South Bend, Indiana, and about eighty miles east of 
Chicago. The New York Central, the Grand Trunk, 
the Vandalia, the Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, the 
Chicago and Indiana Southern, and the Michigan 
Central Railways run directly into South Bend. A. 
trolley line runs cars from South Bend to the Uni- 
versity every fifteen minutes. 
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THE CHARTER OF THE UNIVERSITY 





In an act approved on January 15, 1844, the Legis- 
lature of Indiana gave the University power to 
grant degrees. The beginning of this act is: 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana, that Edward Frederick Sorin, 
Francis Lewis Coinet, Theophilus Jerome Marivault, 
Francis Gouesse, and their associates and successors 
in office be, and are hereby constituted and declared 
to be, a body corporate and politic, by the name and 
style of the ‘University of Notre Dame du Lac,’ and 
by that name shall have perpetual succession, with 
full power and authority to confer and grant, or 
cause to be conferred and granted, such degrees and 
diplomas in the liberal arts and sciences, and in law 
and medicine as are usually conferred and granted 
in other universities in the United States, provided, 
however, that no degrees shall be conferred and di- 
plomas granted except to students who have ac- 
quired the same proficiency in the liberal arts and 
sciences, and in law and medicine as is customary in 
other universities in the United States.” . 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


REV. MATTHEW WALSH, C. S. C., PH. D., 
PRESIDENT. 


REV. THOMAS IRVING, C. S. C., PH. D., 
’ VICE-PRESIDENT. 


REV. JOSEPH BURKE, C. S. C., Pu. D., 
DIRECTOR OF STUDIES. 


REV. PATRICK McBRIDE, C. S. C., 
REGISTRAR. 


REV. JAMES QUINLAN, C. S. C., Litt. B., 
PREFECT OF DISCIPLINE. 


REV. JOHN BOLAND, C. S. C., 
SECRETARY. 
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ACADEMIC COUNCIL 





REV. MATTHEW WALSH, C. S. C., Pu. D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


REV. THOMAS P. IRVING, C. 8S. C., Pu. D., 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


REV. JOSEPH BURKE, C. S. C., Pu. D., 
. DIRECTOR OF STUDIES. 


* REV. PATRICK McBRIDE, C. S. C., 
REGISTRAR. 


REV. J. LEONARD CARRICO, C. S. C., PH. D., 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


MARTIN J. McCUE, C. E., M. S., 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING. 


REV. JULIUS NIEUWLAND, C. S. C., Pu. D., Sc. D., 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH VURPILLAT, Litt. B., LL. M., 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LAW. 


JOSE ANGEL CAPARO, Pu. D., Sc. D. 
JAMES HINES, Pu. B. 
EDWARD MAURUS, M. S. 
DAVID WEIR, A. M. 
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THE COLLEGES 





COLLEGE OF ARTS AND LETTERS, 
REV. J. LEONARD CARRICO, C. S. C., Pu. D., DEAN 


COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
REV. JULIUS NIEUWLAND, C. S. C., PH.D., Sc.D., DEAN 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 
‘MARTIN J. McCUE, C. E., M. S.. DEAN 


COLLEGE OF LAW, 
FRANCIS JOSEPH VURPILLAT, Litt. B., LL. M., DEAN 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 
REV. JOHN F. O’HARA, C. S. C., Pu. B., DEAN 
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COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


REV. THOMAS P. IRVING, C. S. C., PH. D., 
CHAIRMAN. 


REV. J. LEONARD CARRICO, C. S. C., PH. D. 
JOSE ANGEL CAPARO, Pu. D., Sc. D.. 
REV. JOSEPH BURKE, C. S. C., PH. D. 

REV. WILLIAM BOLGER, C. S. C., PH. B. 
JOHN M. COONEY, Pu. D. 

REV. WILLIAM A. CAREY, C. S. C., Px. D. 
REV. CHARLES MILTNER, C. 8. C., PH. D. 
REV. JOHN F. O’HARA, C. S. C., PH. B. 
FRANCIS JOSEPH VURPILLAT, Lirr. B., LL. M. 
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THE FACULTY 


(ARRANGED ACCORDING TO SENIORITY OF SERVICE.) 


WILLIAM HOYNES, A. M., LL. D., 
‘Dean Emeritus of the College of Law 


FRANCIS ACKERMAN, M. S., 
Mechanical Drawing 


REV. MICHAEL OSWALD, C. S. C., PH. D., 
German 


REV. BERNARD ILL, C. S. C., A. B., 
German 


REV. JOHN CAVANAUGH, C. S. C., LL. D., 
English 
REV. THOMAS CRUMLEY, C. S. C., A. B., 
Psychology 
EDWARD MAURUS, M. S., 
Mathematics and Surveying 


WILLIAM BENITZ, M. E., E. E., M. M. E., 
Mechanics 


FRANCIS JOSEPH POWERS, M. D., 
Attending Physician 
BROTHER CYPRIAN, C. S. C., 
Accounting 


REV. De O'DONNELL, C. S. C., A. M., 
Latin 


HAN THOMAS HENNESSY, C. S. C., A. B., 
French 


REV. TULEUS NIEUWLAND, C. S. C., Ph. D., Se. D., 
Chemistry 


REV. GEORGE MARR, C. S. C., D. D., 
Latin 
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REV. LEO HEISER, C. S. C., M. S., 
Latin 

WILLIAM FARRELL, A. B., 
History and Politics 

KNOWLES SMITH, Ph. D., 
Mining Engineering 

REV. THOMAS IRVING, C. S. C., Ph.D.;:: : 

Physics 


REV. LEONARD CARRICO, C. S. C., “Ph. D., 
English 


REV. JOHN O’HARA, C. S. C., Ph. B., 
Religion 


REV. CHARLES DOREMUS, C. S. C., Ph. AB hy 
French . 


JOSE CAPARO, Ph. D., Se. D., 
Electrical Engineering 


REV. WILLIAM BOLGER, C. S. C., Ph. B., 
Politics and Economics Py 


REV. PAUL FOIK, C. S. C., Ph. D., 
Librarian | 


JOHN COONEY, Ph. D., 
Journalism 


JAMES HINES, Ph. B., 
History 
REGIDIUS KACZMAREK, Ph. D., 
Biology 
JOSEPH PLANTE, A. B., LL. B., 
French 


REV. PATRICK CARROLL, C. S. C., A. B., 
English 


REV. PATRICK HAGGERTY, C. S. C., A. M., 
Education .. 


FRANCIS VURPILLAT, Litt. B., LL. M., 
Law 
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REV. FREDERICK McKEON, C. S. C., Ph. D., 
Spanish 

REV. FRANCIS WENNINGER, Ce we Cf MISS 
Zoology 

REV. CHARLES MILTNER, C. S. C., Ph. D., S. T. D., 
Philosophy 
JOHN BECKER, B. M., 

Piano 


GEORGE F. O’CONNELL, 
Voice 


REV. WILLIAM CAREY, C. S. C., Ph. D., 
Greek 


REV. WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, C. S. C., Ph. D., 
Education 


REV. WILLIAM H. MOLONY, C. S. C., Litt. B., 
Physical Chemistry 


REV. PETER HEBERT, C. S. C., A. M., 
Latin 


REV. EMIEL DE WULF, C. S. C., A. B., 
Astronomy 


BURTON SCHEIB, A. M., 
Agriculture 


GEORGE SHUSTER, A. M., 
English 
REV. LAWRENCE BROUGHALL, C. S. C., A. M., 
English 
REV. FRANCIS B. REMMES, C. S. C., Litt. B., 
Violin 
DAVID A. WEIR, A. M., 
Economics 
HENRY FRONING, A. M., 
Chemistry 


JOSEPH REICHERT, Ph. D., 
Chemistry 
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PHILIP BYRNE, A. M., 


Chemistry 
PAUL FENLON, A. M., 
English 
JOSEPH CASASANTA, | 
Piano 
EUGENE PAYTON, B. S., 
Economics 
JAMES McCARTHY, B. C. S., 
Economics | 
REV. GEORGE ALBERTSON, C. S. C., Ph. D., 
Botany 
REV. LUIS RAMIREZ, S. T. D., 
Spanish 
CHARLES RUDMANN, Ph. D., 
Chemistry 


DANIEL HULL, M. S., 
Mathematics 


JAMES HAYWARD, B. &., 


Agriculture 
FRANK HORAN, C. E., 
Mathematics 
BURTON CONFREY, A. M., 
English 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, LL. B., 
Public Speaking 


MISS GERTRUDE BLANCHARD, 
Library Science 
WILLIAM MIDDELSCHULTE, LL. D., 
Organ 
REV. GREGORY GERRER, O. S. B., 
Oil Painting 


BROTHER DANIEL, C. S. C., 
German . 
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BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C., 


English 
AUGUSTINE de ITURBIDE, 
Spanish 
SISTER MARY ELEANORE, A. M., 

English 

SISTER MARY MAURA, A. M., 
English 

REV. KERNDT HEALY, C. S. C., Litt. B., 
English 
REV. PETER FORRESTAL, C. S. C., A. B., 

Spanish 

REV. MICHAEL SHEA, A. B., 

Apologetics 

BENJAMIN DU BOIS, A. M., 

French 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Gregorian Music 


MISS LEILA BREED, 
Voice 


MRS. EMMITA BRAWN SULLIVAN, 
Public Speaking 


IGNATIUS A. HAMEL, Ph. D., 
Psychology 


ROB ROY MACGREGOR, Ph. D., F. R. S. L., F. R. 


Philosophy and Sociology 
ERNEST T. THOMPSON, 
Freehand Drawing 


REV. PETER LUMBRERAS, O. P., 
Philosophy 


REV. DOMINIC CANNON, C. S. C., A. B., 
Physics 
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. REV. VINCENT CATAPAGN, A. B, 


; ; Spanish z : 
REV. JOHN MARGRAFPF, C. S. C, A. B., : 


~ Greek s 
REV. WILLIAM LYONS, C. S. C.,, A. M, 
History 


PAUL BYRNE, PhB, _ 
Library Science 
REV. MICHAEL EARLY, C. S. C, A. M, z 
REV. WILLIAM McNAMARA, C. S.C. A. M, 
History 
RICHARD SEIDEL, 
Vioku 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The sixth Summer Session of the University of 
Notre Dame will extend from June 25 to August 4. 

It is believed that a summer school here has cer- 
tain advantages over most other schools of the same 
kind. In the first place environment counts for 2 
great deal. A large number of those who frequent 
summer schools is made up of earnest teachers, 
aspiring after greater thoroughness in their work 
or wider extension of ‘it, and at the same time 2 
little weary of the routine and drudgery of the school 
room. A proper consideration of their needs will 
take into account beautiful, inspirational, and sym- 
pathetic surroundings, as well as good equipment 
and efficient teachers. The same is true of students 
who desire to use at least a part of the summer 
to take up advanced work, to strengthen themselves 
along lines where weakness has disclosed itself, to 
make up necessary credits for entrance into college, 
etc. It is a matter of gravest importance to pro 
vide all of these with attractive surroundings amidst 
which serious study can be carried on with most 
satisfaction and with refreshment to body, mind, 
and spirit. 

The campus at Notre Dame is an ideal spot for a 
summer school. Saint Joseph Lake and Saint Mary 
Lake, each about 24 acres in extent, lend serene and 
soothing touches to a landscape for which nature 
has done much and art more. The larger buildings 
on the campus, all of them attractive in appearance 
and modern in structure, are as follows: 


The Church of the Sacred Heart, (275x129 feet) 
of Gothic architecture and decorated by Gregori. 
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The Administration Building (320x155 feet, five 
stories high) surmounted by a beautiful dome and 
enriched by Gregori’s frescoes. 

The new Library, fire-proof in structure and a 
model of beauty and efficiency. 

Washington Hall, the college theatre (170x100 
feet), with a seating capacity of 1200 persons, used 
for entertainments and public lectures. 

Science Hall (195x131 feet, three stories high) 
containing the departments of Physics, Mathematics, 
and Biology and the Scientific Museum. | 

The new Chemistry Hall, (139x52, with a rear 
extension 77x66 feet). The departments of Chem- 
istry, Pharmacy, and Agriculture occupy this mod- 
ern fire-proof building, which is three stories high 
and contains sixty-six rooms. 

Engineering Hall (82x32 feet), the home of the 
Engineering laboratories and shops. 

The College Infirmary (80x45 feet, three stories 
high). 

The Law School, a well-lighted, two-story build- 
ing, containing three spacious lecture-rooms and the 
Law library. 

The Gymnasium (200x100 feet). 

The Observatory, containing an eight-inch glass 
available for students of Astronomy. 

Sorin Hall, the oldest of the college dormitories 
(144x121 feet), containing 101 private rooms. 

Corby Hall, a dormitory (140 feet in length) con- 
taining 125 rooms. 

Badin Hall, a dormitory (165x95 pdb containing 
130 rooms. The college restaurant is located in this 
building. 

Walsh Hall, a dormitory (230x21 feet) containing 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Notre Dame is particularly adapted for giving 
courses in Agriculture during the summer session. 
Students will not only have access to every modern 
scientific facility in the laboratories and class rooms, 
but will have in addition an opportunity to observe 
and study field crops which are grown under scien- 
tific management on three thousand acres of farm- 
ing land. 

On St. Joseph’s Farm there is a modern orchard 
of twenty-six acres in which may be found all va- 
rieties of fruit. The vineyard cannot be surpassed 
by any in the country. Those interested in vege- 
table growing will find all the various types of vege- 
tables growing in large community gardens. Stu- 
dents will be given every opportunity to study the 
practical and scientific management of beef and 
dairy herds. Those interested in beautifying their 
home or community grounds will find on the campus 
or the University an endless amount of material and 
an ideal place to study landscape design. Such per- 
sons as have charge of community farms, gardens, 
or grounds, should by all means avail themselves of 
these courses. 

All classes in agriculture will be arranged to suit 
the convenience of the students who register for the 
work. 


The following courses will be offered: 


1s. Elements of Agriculture. This course is 
adapted to the needs of teachers of elementary agri- 
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Before beginning the second year of work he must 
satisfy the Faculty that he has a reading knowledge 
of French and German. 

Three years of resident study are required. Resi- 
dent graduate work done in another university may, 
with the approval of the Graduate Faculty, be ac- 
cepted towards a degree in this University, but at 
least the last two semesters of graduate study must 
be done at Notre Dame. No work in absentia will 
receive credit, except that done in the preparation 
of the dissertation. 

The mere pursuit of graduate study for the pre- 
scribed time will by no means entitle the candidate 
to a degree; he must show marked proficiency in 
his field of study and special aptitude in research. 

The candidate will pursue three courses of study: 
a major, a principal minor, and a secondary minor. 
All courses must have the approval of the Graduate 
Faculty. 

Three typewritten copies of the dissertation must 
be submitted to the dean of the Graduate School not 
later than March ist of the year in which the candi-. 
date wishes to obtain his degree. If the disserta- 
tion is approved, one hundred printed copies must 
be deposited with the Librarian before the com- 
mencement at which the degree is to be received. 

There will be oral and written examinations on the 
subject-matter of the major, minors, and disserta- 
tion, as prescribed by the Graduate Faculty. 
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the University one regular school year or four sum- 
mer sessions. 

The student shall follow a major course of study 
and one or two minor courses, to be selected by the 
student himself and approved by the professor under 
whom the major course is to be followed and by 
the chairman of the Graduate Committee. Thirty- 
two credit hours of graduate work are required, as 
follows: sixteen credit hours in the major subject, 
and sixteen in the minor subject or subjects. With 
the approval of the head of the department, eight 
credit hours may be earned by the student’s passing 
satisfactory examinations on matter studied outside 
the University. 

A dissertation on some phase of the major sub- 
ject is to be submitted to the professor of that 
subject at least one month before the time at which 
the degree is to be taken. In the College of Arts 
and Letters this dissertation must not be less than 
five thousand words in length. It is to be presented 
in three copies, typewritten double-space, on stan- 
dard eleven-inch paper. 

The candidate must have a reading knowledge of 
one foreign language—other than those studied as 
major or minor courses. 

As the final requirement the candidate must pass 
examinations, written or oral or both, as may be re- 
quired, in the major and minor subjects and in the 
subject-matter of the dissertation. 


Requirements for the Doctor’s Degree 


The candidate for the Doctor’s degree must have 
a Bachelor’s degree from the University of Notre 
~ Dame or from some other school of good standing. 
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zoology. A minimum of twenty semester hours is 
required in the minor. 


PRESCRIBED SUBJECTS. The following credits are 


prescribed: twelve semester hours in one language 
(French or German) ; six in English; six in phil- 
osophy (logic and ethics); and three in trigonom- 
etry. Eight semester hours are required in each 
of two of the following four subjects: botany, chem- 
istry (general chemistry and qualitative analysis) ; 
physics, and zoology. 

ELECTIVE SUBJECTS. As electives the student may 
offer at will additional credit hours in his major or 
minor subjects or he may offer, to the extent indi- 
cated, credit in the following group of subjects: 


Subjects. Criirs. Subjects. Crelirs: 
LAG) ed 6 |W pROAE a aieat ne ee 6 Physiology 2a ae 8 
Drawing (courses listed Wiconomics Gitei) ae eee 12 

under College of Sci- Sociolory ye. a eee 12 

SNCE) Matera ee 8 Metallnrpy) oo sece hee 10 
Gacteriologys.27 no. = 10 Helieion ae ieee eee 6 
La P RSs ay oni habla hls ook RCA 12 
Languages, Modern 
/ (other than _e re- Professional Subjects for 

GULVCO) area ne Ae 12 teachers as required by 
Latin or Greek________ 6 the Department of Pub- 
SOD WOrK 1 ae a 8 lic Instruction of the 
PhVOsOphy pe aeons Buh, State of Indiana. 


Requirements for the Master’s Degree. 


As a prerequisite for the master’s work in the 
College of Arts and Letters or in the College of 
Science, the student must hold a Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Notre Dame or from some 
cther school whose degrees are recognized by the 
University. 

The candidate must spend in resident study at 


¢ 
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the particular credits necessary for entrance to 
standard medical schools, and a few aim to fit them- 
selves for teaching in the secondary schools of the 
various states. It frequently happens that when a 
student enters college he is not ready to select finally 
the specific course which he may later wish to follow. 
The course in science as outlined below will meet 
the demands of many students who do not wish to 
follow the more fixed programs. It is very flexible, 
and by properly choosing the major, the minor, and 
the elective subjects, a student may obtain a knowl- 
edge of the scientific and cultural subjects most 
pleasing to his taste, he may prepare himself for 
entrance to any school of medicine, or he may equip 
himself to meet the requirements demanded of teach- 
ers in the various states. 

For graduation with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science one hundred and fifty semester hours of 
credit are required. Eighty of these must be earned 
in science subjects. fy ree 

The program of studies itself is made up of a 
major subject, a minor subject, certain prescribed 
and elective subjects. The student must choose his 
major before entering upon his Junior year. 

MAJOR SUBJECT. The student may select as major 
one of the following subjects: astronomy, botany, 
chemistry, mathematics, physics, or zoology. A min- 
imum of thirty semester hours must be earned in 
this major subject. A thesis on some phase of the 
major is required, for which a maximum of six 
semester hours of credit may be allowed. 

MINOR SUBJECT. As the minor subject the stu- 
dent may elect any of the following: astronomy, bot- 
any, chemistry, geology, mathematics, physics or 
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Bachelor of Science in Mathematics (B. S. 
Math.). 
The College of Engineering offers six degrees: 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 
CBee Gs. Et): : 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (B.S. M. E.); 

Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 


(B.S. E. E.) ; 

Bachelor of Science in Mining Rnciestee 
(B.S. E. M.) ; 

Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering 
B. S. Ch. E.) ; 


Bachelor of Architecture (B. Arch.). 

The College of Law offers one degree: 
Bachelor of Laws (LL. B.). 

The College of Commerce offers three degrees: 
Bachelor of Philosophy in Commerce (Ph. B. 

Com.) ; 

Bachelor of Commercial Renee (Bis Gays 

Engineering Admnistrator. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Science. 


- In the College of Science there are seven rigid 
programs of study leading to degrees in specific 
subjects; the Bachelor of Science in Botany, in Zo- 
ology, in Chemistry, in Physics, in Pharmacy, in 
Agriculture, and in Mathematics. There is in addi- 
tion a more elastic program leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, which has been arranged 
to meet the demands for a course in general science 
and in cultural subjects. Many students desire to 
pursue a college course which is fundamentally sci- 
entific but not exclusively so. Others wish to acquire 
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Arts and Letters a student must present the required 
units of entrance credit and complete the programs 
of study prescribed for the particular degree. Ordi- 
narily this cannot be accomplished in less than four 
years of thirty-six weeks each. Credit will be given 
by examination for work done out of residence. At 
least one year of residence study is required. Thirty 
weeks of summer school residence will be accepted 
for the present for the fulfillment of this require- 
ment. The courses of study offered to candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor are prescribed in fixed pro- 
grams. These programs will be found in the general 
bulletin. 

The College of Arts and Letters offers seven 
degrees: 7 


Bachelor of Arts (A. B.) ; 

Bachelor of Letters (Litt. B.) ; 

Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph. B.) ; 

Bachelor of Philosophy in Journalism (Ph. B. 
Jour.) ; : 

Bachelor of Philosophy in Education (Ph. B. 
Ed.) ; 

Bachelor of Music (B. Mus.) ; 

Bachelor of Library Science (B. L. S.). 


The College of Science offers nine degrees: 
Bachelor of Science (B. S.); 
Bachelor of Science in Botany (B. S. Bot.) ; 
Bachelor of Science in Zoology (B. S. Zool.) ; 
Bachelor of Science in Chemistry (B. 8S. 

Chem.) ; 

Bachelor of Science in Physics (B.S. Physics) ; 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B. S. Ph.) ; 
Pharmaceutical Chemist (Ph. C.) ; 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (B.S. A.) ; 
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credit from high schools or academies not accredited 
to any state university or by any standardizing 
agency. These examinations, held every year, will 
eover the subjects of English, history, language, 
mathematics, and science. Examinations may be 
oral or written, or both. Their purpose is to deter- 
mine the qualifications of the applicant to enter upon 
a college course. Examinations for high school 
credit will be granted to any applicant above twenty- 
one years of age who has not completed a full course 
in high school but who has subsequently prepared 
himself for college work by private study or by prac- 
tical experience in the business or the industrial 
world. ¢ 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


On the presentation of a properly attested certif- 
icate of credit from a recognized college or univer- 
sity, or by passing the required examinations, an 
applicant for admission will be granted the advanced 
standing for which his previous training seems to 
have fitted him. The substitution of courses com- 
pleted in another college for those prescribed in the 
various curricula as requisite for degrees in this 
University, must have the approval of the dean of 
the college and the head of the department in which 
the applicant becomes a candidate for a degree. Since 
one full year of resident study is required for the 
Bachelor’s degree, no student will be given a stand- 
ing higher than the beginning of the senior year. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
Requirements for the Bachelor’s Degree 


To obtain a Bachelor’s degree in the College of 
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Group Ii 

Pngelish 2.22 Ath year, 1 unit Solid Geometry_____-_ % unit 
Psat nia eee eee 2to 4 units Trigonometry ______ % unit 
Greeks Lon had 2htovauunits ““Physiography Ses % unit 
German 20 2 tor4 units) Physiolopy 2s % unit 
Brenchy ets) eee 2 to-4 units: “Astronomy #2422 3s % unit 
Spanish ass bee 2 to 4uunits io Botany 72. ey % unit 
ELLSG OR Vs th opet Se heino is Le DOAN WuZOO LOO Vie Weeds & Veena % unit 
Advanced Algebra___l2-unit Chemistry —_~-_____- 1 unit 

i UPhysies- a htg 2 ae 1 unit 


Group Ill 


All subjects which are not found in Groups 
I and. II but which are counted toward gradua- 
tion by the high school from which the appli-. 
cant presents acceptable credits. - 


No student will be registered by the University 
for any course leading to a degree who is not able 
to present at least fourteen units of high school 
credit. Less than a half-unit in any subject will not 
be accepted. Credit for one year in a language or for 
one year in each of two different languages is not 
acceptable; two years of credit in the same language 
is required.. | 

A form of application for admission will be mailed 
on request. The statement of credits should come 
directly from the office of the principal of the high 
school to the office of the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity. The credentials so presented become the prop- 
erty of the University and will not be returned. 


Admission by Examination 


Special examinations are required for the admis- 
sion of the students who present certificates of 
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are required to take examinations in specified sub- 
jects. 


Admission by Certificate 


Certificates of credit are accepted from all high 
schools and academies accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
or by any other recognized standardizing agency. 
Credits are accepted also from all high schools and 
academies which are on the accredited list of the 
state universities. Certificates of examination from 
the New York Board of Regents and from the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board are likewise ac- 
cepted. The University has made special investiga- 
tion of the work done in a small number of private 
schools and academies, and credits from these are 
accepted. 

The following are the general regulations con- 
cerning the presentation and aeceptance of high 
school credits as prerequisite to the college courses. 
at the University: 

The applicant for admission must have completed 
a full four-year course in high school. Fifteen units 
of high school work are required for admission to 
any of the colleges. These fifteen units must in- 
clude all those listed below in Group I, and at least 
three units from Group II; three units from Group 
III may be presented to complete the required 
number. 


Group I 
Mar lish fetes S units.’ “Alerebraic sinless aren 1 unit 
Language oe AUNTS fr SCIENCE le oe es Bre 1 unit 


BAUSUOTY one NCL 1 unit Geometry. 2 ae 1 unit 
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Priority of application will determine the choice of 
those who are to be accepted under this arrange- 
ment. The rate will be eight dollars per week. 

In Science and Engineering courses, where ma- 
terials are consumed, a special laboratory or shop 
fee will be charged, as noted in the syllabus of such 
courses. 


REGISTRATION 


Students, whenever possible, should register in ad- 
‘vance by mail. The necessary blanks for this pur- 
pose will be furnished on application. All fees, in- 
cluding those for registration, tuition, and lodging, 
should be made payable to the Secretary. 

All applications for accommodations should be ad- 
dressed to the Registrar. Persons preferring to ar- 
range for their board and lodging in South Bend are 
free to do so. The convenient street-car service 
makes this easily possible. The cost of board and 
lodging in the city will be about the same as on the 
campus. . 

A deposit of ten dollars is required to secure a 
room reservation for the summer school. This 
amount will be applied on the student’s room-rental 
account at registration time; it will be forfeited 
should the applicant fail to take possession of the 
room within the first four days of the summer ses- 
sion. 


ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGES 


There are two methods of admission to the various 
colleges of the University—one by certificate from 
an accredited high school, the other by examination. 
Graduates of accredited high schools or academies 
are admitted by certificate. All other applicants 
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The credit hours obtained may be applied toward 
the degrees offered by the University. 

Most experienced educators think it a mistake for 
students of a summer school to use their opportunity 
merely for the review of subjects they have already 
had, but which they desire to master more thor- 
oughly. All students are advised to seek advanced 
work in at least one course. 

Only college and graduate courses are offered in 
the summer session. No undergraduate courses will 
be given for which there are not at least five appli- 
cants, and the University reserves the right of with- 
drawing any course for which there is not a suf- 
ficient number of students to justify it. 


EXPENSES 
The ordinary expenses are as follows: 
PeremrIeulatiOn TOG. 0) ol TEP Oy ae $10.00 
Tuition for all courses, except Painting and | 
IVETE ee al Nie ae a! ROT ES RM ee hea $30.00 
Tuition for PeAINUIN Oho ee a ee ere $55.00 
TROON; ANewweekay siio ce (ea $2.00 to $2.50 


Board can be secured at the college restaurant at: 
current prices. The University will make arrange- 
ments to provide board in the common dining room 
for a limited number of sisters. The dining room 
will not accommodate more than three hundred. 


* Teachers in these departments will be at the service of* 
students from 8 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

This fee entitles the student to one major course in 
Painting. 
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and.in its material growth. The traditional policy ° 
of the institution has been to keep moving forward. 
Its progress to the present has been made without 
the assistance of financial endowment and in the 
face of trying difficulties. It has experienced more 
than its share of the trials usual to a growing col- 
lege—fires, epidemics, and financial crises—trials 
which more than once seemed to mean final failure, 
but which in reality served only to strengthen the 
devotion of those who had its success at heart. 

A characteristic element in the life of Notre Dame 
is her pride in her traditions—traditions which 
carry one back to the days of her foundation, tradi- - 
tions which have inspired no small part of the vic- 
tories in forum and field that so brilliantly illumine 
her story. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


A detailed syllabus of the courses offered by the 
Summer School will be found in this bulletin. The 
work is organized to follow.as closely as possible the 
lines of the regular college work during the rest of 
the year, and full credit towards a degree are 
allowed for all work done in the Summer School, 
under exactly the same conditions as are demanded 
in the regular terms. Nearly all the teachers listed 
in the Summer School faculty are regular professors 
at Notre Dame and are specialists in their subjects. 
All the laboratory and library facilities available 
during the year are open to summer students. 

Students are advised not to take too many courses 
of study during this six-week session. The maximum 
number of credit hours that any student may obtain 
is eight. The number of credit hours allowed for a 
specific subject will be indicated after each subject. 
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The land now graced by the University buildings 
was deeded to the founder and his associates by the: 
Right Reverend Celestine de La Hailandiére, Bishop. 
of Vincennes. The total capital of the new com-- 
munity was four hundred dollars and only ten acres. 
of the land was cleared. Still the offer was ac-. 
cepted, under what then appeared to be an im- 
possible condition—that a college be in operation 
within two years. Before the expiration of the: 
allotted time a modest brick building had been 
erected and students were being taught at Notre- 
Dame. By special act of the Legislature of Indiana, 
the University was chartered on January 15, 1844, 
and empowered to grant degrees in the liberal arts, 
sciences, law, and medicine. 

The first faculty organized was that of the. 
College of Arts and Letters. A few years later a. 
school of theology was established, largely as an 
emergency measure to meet the needs of the Church 
in the Middle-West. Later, as the need ceased, this 
school was abandond. Since the year 1850, when 
the number of students was sixty-nine, the growth. 
of the University has been very marked. It now: 
consists of five colleges: Arts and Letters, Science, 
Law, Engineering, and Commerce, each with its. 
several departments. There are twenty buildings 
devoted exclusively to university work and the: 
number of students, limited by lack of accommoda-- 
tions, is more than two thousand. The faculties of 
the various colleges are made up both of laymen and 
of members of the Congregation of Holy Cross. 

It is the hope of those interested in Notre Dame: 
that plans which are now under way will make: 
possible a still greater development of the Univer- 
sity, both in the widening of its academic activities; 
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Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana Railway; 
Grand Trunk Railway; Michigan Central Railway; 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railway; New York 
Central Railway, (Lake Shore). 

The following table shows the distance between 
Notre Dame and the chief cities within 400 miles. 


NOTRE DAME to 


Chicago, 86 miles 
Cleveland, 255 miles 
Cincinnati, 249 miles 
Louisville, 252 miles 
Detroit, 191 miles 
Indianapolis, 150 miles 
St. Louis, 351 miles 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The spot now occupied by the University of Notre 
Dame is, apart from the natural endowments of 
the land, peculiarly proper as a site for a Catholic 
university. Many generations before the establish- 
ment of the University its present location was 
known as a center of missionary activities in what 
are now the states of Indiana, Michigan, and 
Illinois. The stories and traditions of Marquette, 
Allouez, Hennepin, Tonty, and La Salle are even yet 
a part of the student’s heritage. The little log 
chapel on the banks of St. Mary’s Lake veut to keep 
alive these traditions. 

The coming of the founder of Notre Dame, the 
Very Reverend Edward Sorin, C. S. C., in 1842, was 
a climax to the succession of brilliant accomplish- 
ments and heroic sacrifices, that take us back to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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more than 100 rooms, many of them equipped with 
private bath. 

Brownson, Carroll, and Saint Edward Halls are 
closed for the summer. 

Holy Cross and Dujarie Halls are Tener eG for 
special uses. 

Other buildings on the campus are the Presbytery, 
the Community House, the Isolation Hospital, the 
Novitiate, the Ave Maria publication, house, the Nat- 
atorium, the Farm Mechanics Laboratory, Old Col- 
lege, and a large convent of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


The campus is one of the most beautiful in the 
world; and as it is situated just outside an interest- 
ing, middle-sized city, it combines the charm of a 
country place with some of the solid advantages of 
the town. It is bounded on the south by the munici- 
_ pal limits of South Bend; on the west by the beauti- 
- ful and historical Saint Joseph River, associated at 
this point with delightful memories of Marquette, 
LaSalle, Allouez, and Tonty. To the west also loom 
up the picturesque domes and spires of Saint Mary 
College and Academy. North and east stretch end- 
less prairies in a beautiful state of cultivation,; at- 
tractive, shaded walks lead in all directions, and for 
longer rambles the level country and the good roads 
are most inviting. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Notre Dame’s station is South Bend, Indiana. It 
is approached by the following railroads: 


Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Railway ; 
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culture in our rural or city schools. The lesson plan 
and the phases of agriculture particularly adapted 
to children in the lower grades will be emphasized. 
The work suitable to each of the grades will be out- 
lined. Special attention will be given to project work 
in boys’ and girls’ club work. Teachers taking this 
course will have the opportunity of observing field 
trips and practical instruction in the best methods 
for the presentation of the subject of agriculture. 
Tour credit hours. 


Agronomy 


1s. Soil Fertility. Maintenance of fertility; com- 
mercial fertilizers; the effect of barn manure and 
green manure; the effect of various crops upon the 
fertility of the soil. Four lectures and three labora- 
tory hours each week. Two credit hours. 

2s. Farm Management. A study of business prin- 
ciples in farming; the selection of a farm; capitali- 
zation; profits; rents; farm labor; farm equipment 
and layout. Two credit hours. 


Horticulture 


1s. Small Fruits. Culture, harvesting and market- 
ing of grapes, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
and other small fruits; during the growing season 
trips will be made to the Michigan grape-growing 
region a few miles north of the University. Four 
lectures and two laboratory hours each week. Two 
credit hours. 


Vegetable Gardening 


1s. Vegetable Gardening. A study of the princi- 
ples of vegetable growing for home and market. 
Planning and care of the garden; cultivation; fer- 
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tilizers and manures; varieties of vegetables; con-. 
struction and management of hot beds and cold 
frames; seed sowing; transplanting; harvesting and 
marketing. Special emphasis will be placed on food 
conservation in this course. Practical demonstra- 
tion in the canning of all kinds of vegetables and 
garden fruits will be given. The laboratory has 
been equipped with modern facilities for canning in 
both glass and tin. Two lectures and two laboratory 
hours each week. One credit hour. 


Landscape Gardening 


1s. Commercial Floriculture. Propagation; bed- 
ding and growing flowers for the trade. Students. 
will visit modern greenhouse establishments in this. 
vicinity in addition to the University greenhouses. 
Four lectures and two laboratory hours each week. 
One credit hour. 

2s. Landscape Design. This course is designed for 
the individual needs of the student and for those. 
looking forward to specializing in landscape work. 


The principles of landscape are studied and de-. . 


scribed. Practical design, home grounds, suburban 
properties, and city problems are discussed. Stu- 
dents will work up original problems and make the: 
necessary drafting. Two lectures and four labora-: 
tory hours each week. One credit hour. 


Animal Husbandry and Dairying. 


1s. Poultry Husbandry. A general course in 
poultry; the different breeds of poultry; housing; 
diseases of poultry; sanitation and marketing.. 
Three lectures and one laboratory hour each week. 
Two credit hours. 

2s. Diseases of Live Stock. A study of the var-- 
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ious diseases of live stock; their treatment and rem-- 
edy. Whenever material is available, students will 
make observation of diseases of animals. Five lec- 
tures each week. Laboratory will be arranged. Two. 
credit hours. 

3s. Elements of Dairying. A general course in 
dairying dealing with the secretion, composition, 
and properties of milk; with the factors influencing” 
its quantity and quality, and with the care of milk 
and cream on the farm. It includes a study of the: 
construction and operation of cream separators, the 
principles and application of the Babcock tests, the 
use of lactometer, and butter making on the farm. 
_ Four lectures and four laboratory hours each week. 
Two credit hours. 


Graduate Work 


Classes will be arranged to meet the needs of 
those who wish to do post-graduate research work. 
Prospective post-graduate students should com- 
municate with the Director of Agriculture as early 
as possible in regard to the courses desired in any 
particular subject. 


ART 


1s. Freehand Drawing and Drawing in Light and_ 
Shade. The course will include charcoal drawing, 
pencil drawing, and pen and ink work. All studies. 
will be made from still life, the antique, and nature. 
Elementary perspective and picture composition: 
will be thoroughly treated with a view to their prac-- 
tical application in commercial art. M. T. W. Th. F. 
8:10-10:00 a. m. Room 405. (M. B.) Two credit. 
hours. Assistant Professor Ernest Thompson. 

2s. Commercial Art. A special course will be given 
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those who wish to follow newspaper and advertising 
art. The subjects treated will be caricature, car- 
tooning, and general illustration. Special attention 
will be devoted to the development of individual 
technique. Only those students will be eligible for 
this course who have a thorough knowledge of the 
human figure. M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-12:00 a. m. 
Room 405 (M. B.) Two credit hours. Assistant 
Professor Ernest Thompson. , 

3s. Oil Painting. This course will be given by 
Rev. Gregory Gerrer, O. S. B. Father Gregory stud- 
ied in Rome under Professors Guiseppe Gonella, Ciro, 
Galliazzi, and S. Nobili, of the Vatican, making a 
special study of the Old Masters and of sketching 
from nature. He travelled through France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, Greece, Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt. His portrait of Pope Pius X was 
the first official one accepted at the Vatican. He has 
also travelled extensively in the United States and 
in her possessions in the interest of his art. Por- 
trait painting is his specialty. 


The following description of the course is given 
by Father Gregory: 


“Painting will include composition, color, drawing, 
still life, scenery, and portraiture. 

“Composition or design is the putting together 
of line, mass, and color, to make a harmony, and 
should be the basis of all working drawing and paint- 
ing. The class will study the composition of still- 
life, scenery, portraits, etc. Special attention will 
be given to harmony of relation, proportion, color, 
fight, and to the skilful uniting of all these parts 
in a perfect whole. 

“Color and light are qualities of a picture as im- 
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portant as composition. The class will study the 
relationship, qualities, and suitableness of colors one 
to another, in shadow, half-tint, or bright light. 
Special attention will be given to unite these fea- 
tures properly to produce beautiful color harmonies 
and contrasts. 

‘Drawing is a great expressional art, dealing with 
beauty and significance. Its greatest masters are 
the greatest artists who ever lived; and high at- 
tainment in it has always been rarer than high at- 
tainment in color. Students will have ample oppor- 
tunity to study drawing in the still-life, scenery, and. 
portrait work. 

“Notre Dame is located in the very center of a 
most beautiful sketching territory. There are for- 
ests, and ponds, and fields, and buildings with moss 
and vine-covered walls, and many varieties of at- 
tractive scenery. 

“The portrait class will draw and paint from life. 
It is very important that they study the character 
of their sitters and paint them to their greatest 
advantage, paying close attention to the harmony 
of color, the play of light and shade, the pleasant 
rhythm of line, and skillful arrangement of masses. 

“Classes will all be out of doors as much as 
possible.” 


ASSAYING 


2s. This course consists chiefly of laboratory work 
accompanied by lectures on- the determination of 
the quantities and values of the metals,—gold, sil- 
ver, and lead, as found in the various ores and min-- 
erals, in smelter and in mill products. 

The fire assay or fusion method with crucible is. 
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used when assaying for gold, silver, and lead; scori- 
fication is used with certain silver ores. 

The methods of sampling and assaying mill 
products, such as concentrates, middlings, and tail- 
ings, and the methods applied in smelters are 
studied. 

General smelter-practice in the buying and classi- 
fication of ores, and the method of settlement with 
the shipper by umpire assay are subjects treated. 

Special attention is given in the course to famil- 
larizing the student with the minerals constituting 
the various ores studied and assayed, which know]- 
edge is essential to the selection of the proper 
method for each assay. Fee $5.00. M. T. W. 1:00- 
5:30 p. m. Room 101. (C. H.) Two credit hours. 
Professor Knowles B. Smith. Not given in 19238. 


ASTRONOMY 


1s. An introductory course which will include a 
popular discussion of the fundamental facts and 
principles of Astronomy, a brief study of the celes- 
tial sphere and the constellations, and descriptive 
observation of celestial objects. M. T. W. Th. F. 
2:30 to 3:30 p. m. Room 118 (M. B.) Two credit 
hours. Rev. Emiel De Wulf, C. S. C. 


2s. (a) The fundamental facts and principles of 
Astronomy; a thorough discussion of the classical 
and modern theories regarding the earth, its shape, 
mass, atmosphere, rotation, and revolution; the 
moon and the solar system. Not given in 1923. 


2s. (b) Observatory work to accompany Astron- 
omy 2s. (a). Not given in 1923. 

2s. (c) The fundamental facts and principles of 
Astronomy continued. Review of the solar system 
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followed by a thorough and detailed discussion ot 
the classical and the modern theories of the planets, 
comets, meteors, the sun, and the evolution of the 
solar system. Not given in 1923. 

2s. (d) Observatory work. Study of the celestial 
sphere and of the constellations; descriptive. ob- 
servation of celestial objects; elementary methods 
of determining time, latitude, and longitude. Not 
given in 1923. 

4s. (ce) Elements of practical Astronomy; the 
celestial sphere; systems of co-ordinates; corrections 
of observations in general; theory of the equatorial 
telescope and micrometer. Not given in 1923. 

4s. (d) Observatory work to accompany Astron- 
omy 4s. (c). This course consists of numerous ap- 
plications of practical problems requiring the use of 
equatorial telescope and of the micrometer. Not 
given in 1923. 

6s. (a) The sidereal universe; the stars and 
nebulae; apparent distribution; distances and mo- 
tions; the progress in the knowledge of Astronomy 
gained through modern instruments and methods. 
Me Wn Het 250.00 20-peine Room: LiseasCie 
B.) Two credit hours. Rev. Emiel De Wulf, C. 5S. C. 

7s. Central Forces and Theory of Attraction. 
This course is mostly mathematical and deals with 
the central forces and the laws of attraction. Pre- 
requisites: Analytic Mechanics and Calculus. Not 
given in 1923. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


ls. (a) Household Bacteriology. A course de- 
signed especially for students who are interested in 
domestic sciences. A study of the morphology, clas- 
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Rca distribution, cultivation, observation, and 
physiology of micro-organisms; fermentation. Col- 
leve Botany and: Organic Chemistry are strongly 
urged as prerequisites. Hours will be arranged if 
sufficient number elect the course. Rev. George 
Albertson, C. S. C. 


BIONOMY 

ls. This course aims to meet the needs of those 
students who desire to obtain some knowledge of the ~ 
biological phenomena as part of their general edu- 
cation. 

Sex-determination, sex-linked characters, and the 
elementary principles of variation and heredity are 
treated and their applicability noted. M. T. W. Th. 
I’. S. 9:00-10:00 a.m. Room 9. (S. H.) Two credit 
hours. Professor Kaczmarek. 


BOTANY 


Is. (a) General Morphology, including Ontogeny 
and Phylogeny. A comparative study cf the life 
histories and the methods of development of the 
typical and important specimens of the plant phyla, 
with reference to taxonomic relationship and varia- 
tion, habit and the like. Text and special notes. 
Lectures: M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a. m. Room 
9. (S. H.) Rev. George Albertson, C. S. C. 

2s. (b) Laboratory work supplementary to the 
course in General Morphology in its various. subdi- 
visions. T. Th. S. 10:10-12:00 a. m. Room 6. (S. H.) 
For courses ls. (a) and 2s. combined, three credit 
hours. Rev. George Albertson, C. S. C. 

Is. (e) Plant Physiology. This is an elementary 
course designed for those who wish to acquaint 
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themselves with the physiological phenomena of 
plant life. The course consists of lectures and reci- 
tations on the various functions of plants including 
photosynthesis, transpiration, respiration, growth, 
and movement. Prerequisites: Botany la and 2a. 
M. W. F. 10:10-11:00 a.m. Room 9. (S. H.) Rev. 
George Albertson, C. S. C. 


2s. (e) A laboratory course accompanying ls (e). 
M. W. 2:30-5:00 p.m. Room 6. (S. H.) For courses 
1s. (e) and 2s. (e) combined, two credit hours. Rev. 
George Albertson, C. S. C. 


3s. (b) Advanced Botany. Lectures, recitations 
and demonstrations in the morphology of Byro- 
' phytes and Pteridophytes. 


This course is primarily intended for teachers of 
Botany and constitutes one-third of the work done 
at the University during the regular academic year. 
Prerequisites 1s. (a) and 2s. (a), or their equiva- 
lent. Lectures, M. T. W. Th. F. 1:80-2:20 p. m. 
Room 9. (S. H.) Laboratory T. Th. 2:20-5:00 p. m. 
Room 6. (S. H.) Three credit hours. Rev. George 
Albertson, C. S. C. 


4s. (b) Advanced Plant Classification. The de- 
termination and classification of plants more dif- 
ficult of analysis: the compositae, grasses, mosses, 
myxomycetes. Herbarium study is required as well 
as the collecting and the preparing of plants for 
preservation. The hours will be approved by the 
instructor. The credit will depend upon the work 
completed. Prerequisites: Botany 1s. (d) and 2s. 
(d) or their equivalent. Rev. Julius Nieuwland, 
OAuS he Or 
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Graduate Work 


10s. Original research in systematic botany. To 
be arranged with students having the necessary pre- 
requisites. ‘ 

Courses 8s. (b) and 4s. (b) are undergraduate 
courses but graduate credit will be given for them 
if elected by graduate students. 


CHEMISTRY 


ls. General Chemistry. A fundamental course 
dealing with the principles of the science of chem- 
istry, involving a descriptive study of the non- 
metals. Lectures and recitations, M. T. W. Th. F. 
10:10 a. m., and M. W. F. 1:00 p. m. Laboratory, 
M. T. W. Th. 2:00 to 4:30 p. m. Fee $5.00. Room 
215. (C.H.) Five credit hours. Assistant Professor 
Philip J. Byrne, Jr. 

2s. Qualitative Analysis. A study of the princi- 
ples of analytical chemistry and a drill in the writing 
of equations and practice in laboratory manipula- 
tions. This course includes the descriptive chemis- 
try of the metals. In the laboratory simple and 
complex unknown compounds are analyzed. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 1s. or its equivalent. Lectures 
and recitations, M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10 a. m., and T. 
Th. 8S. 11:10 a. m. Laboratory, M. T. W. Th. 1:00- 
3:30 p. m. Fee $5.00. Room 215. (C. H.) Five 
credit hours. Assistant Professor Philip J. Byrne, Jr. 


3s. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. For students 
who do not expect to specialize in chemistry but 
who wish to qualify as teachers of general chem- 
istry. Lectures and recitations. A complete study 
of the elements and their more important com- 
pounds, following the classification based on Men- 
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deleff’s Law. The course includes a discussion of 
the theories of the science. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 2s. Time will be arranged. Professor Henry Bb. 
Froning. \ 

4s. (a') Quantitative Analysis. A study in the 
laboratory and lecture room of the principles in- 
volved in the quantitative separation and determina- 
tion of substances gravimetrically. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 2s. M. T. W. Th. F. 1:00 to 5:00 p. m. 
Room 218. (C. H.) Fee $5.00. Four credit hours. 
Professor Henry B. Froning. 


4s. (a’) Quantitative Analysis. (continued). The 
- theory and practice of volumetric analysis, acidi- 
metry, alkalimetry, oxidation-reduction and precipi- 
tation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 2s. M. T. W. Th. 
F. 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. Room 218. (C.H.) Fee $5.00. 
Four credit hours. Professor Henry B. Froning. 
Not given in 1923. 


6s. (a') Elementary Organic Chemistry. Lec- 
tures and recitations. A systematic study of the 
hydrocarbons and their derivatives and the inves- | 
tigation of their properties. Special attention is 
given to the aliphatic series. Text, Cohen, and 
notes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 2s. M. T. W. Th. 
FE. 9:10:a. m., and M. T. F..11:00 a. m. Room 304. 
(C. H.) Three credit hours. Professor Joseph 
Reichert. 


6s. (a’) Elementary Organic Chemistry. (Contin- 
ued). A study of the organic cyclic compounds, both 
homocyclic and heterocyclic. Special attention will 
be given to dyes, alkaloids, and other organic sub- 
‘stances of commercial importance. Prerequisite: 
Course 6s. (a'). M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10 a. m., and 
Merle ler00 arm: Room S047. /(C. H)).. Three 
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credit hours. Professor Joseph Reichert. Not given 
MY 923. 

6s. (b’) Experimental Organic Chemistry. A. 
course to accompany course 6s. (a’) involving the 
preparation in the laboratory of the more important 
and typical acyclic compounds and investigation of 
their properties. Eight special reactions and varia- 
tions from notes by the professor. M. T. Th. 1:00 
to 4:00 p.m. Fee $6.50. Room 314-15 (C. H.) Two 
credit hours. Professor Joseph Reichert. 


6s. (b’) Experimental Organic Chemistry. A 
course to accompany course 6s. (a’) comprising the 
homocyeclic derivatives and the heterocyclic series. 
M. T. Th. 1:00 to 4:00 p. m. Fee, $6.50. Room 
314-15. (C. H.) ‘Two credit hours. Professor Joseph 
Reichert. Not given in 1923. 


11s. Research Work. Students sufficiently ad- 
vanced will be accorded conveniences for research. 
Conferences and discussions on the progress of the 
laboratory investigations will be arranged by the 
professor. The amount of time spent in research 
will determine the credit value of this course. Fee 
$15.00. Room 316. (C. H.) Rev. Julius A. Nieuw- 
land, C. S. C. 


Other Courses. If a sufficient number of students 
apply, courses will be offered in Advanced Organic 
Chemistry, Chemistry of Plant Products, and in Dye 
Chemistry. (See General Catalogue.) Rev. J. A. 
Nieuwland, C. S. C. 


An advance payment of $10.00 is required for 
each laboratory course to cover breakage and the 
cost of materials used. At the close of the session 
a refund will be made if a balance remains. 
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ECONOMICS 


4s. ‘Public Finance. This course includes a classi- 
fication of public expenditure, the industrial func- 
tions of the state, problems of American taxation 
with special attention to the need and methods of 
budgetary reform. This course is intended prima- 
rily for graduate students, but may be taken by 
undergraduates. M. T. W. Th. F. 11:10-12:00 a. m. 
Room 116. (M. 8B.) Two credit hours in either Eco- 
nomics or Politics. Not given in 1923. 


6s. Principles of Economics. A brief undergrad- 
uate course covering the whole field of general eco- 
nomics. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-10:00 a.m. Room 
204. (C.H.) Four credit hours. Rev. James Quin- 
lan, C. S. C. 


8s. The Trust Problem. A brief history of the 
development of the leading types of business organi- 
zation; the legal, economic, and social welfare as- 
pects involved in the control of “Big Business.” Pri- 
marily for graduates. May be taken by undergrad- 
uates. M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-11:00 a.m. Room 327. 
(M. B.) Two credit hours. Assistant Professor 
Joseph Plante. 


9s. A Program of Industrial Reconstruction. An 
inquiry into the principal causes of modern indus- 
trial evils and a program of reform. The living wage 
movement, social insurance, organized labor, profit 
sharing, labor copartnership, employees’ participa- 
tion in industrial management, consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ co-operation are studied as integral parts of 
a plan of industrial reconstruction. Lectures and 
prescribed readings. This course is intended pri- 
marily for graduate students but may be taken by 
undergraduates. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a. m. 
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Room 213. (C. H.) Two credit hours. Not given 
in 1923. | 

11s. Distribution of Wealth. The subjects of 
rent, wages, interest and profit considered from the 
points of view of ethics and current economic 
theory. Especially for graduate students who are 
teaching economics. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-10:00 
a.m. Room 218. (C.H.) Four credit hours. Rev. 
William A. Bolger, C. S. C. \ 


EDUCATION 


1s. (a) Principles of Education. A course designed 
to. acquaint the student with the basic problems of 
Education considered from the point of view of 
Catholic Philosophy. The nature of the educative 
process; physical and social heredity; education as 
an adjustment; cultural epoch theory; mental 
growth; mental development; the function of experi- 
ence. M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a. m. Room 219. 
(M. B.) Two credit hours. Professor P. W. Thibeau. 

ls. (b) Continuation of 1s. (a) Educational aims 
and agencies; the ultimate aim of Christian Educa- 
tion; physical education; balance in development; 
education for economic efficiency; for social effici- 
ency; for individual culture; for citizenship. The 
home, Church, school; state school systems; the 
Catholic school system; the curriculum; the teacher 
and his training. Lectures, assigned reading, and 
text, “Philosophy of Education,” Shields. M. T. W. 
Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a. m. Room 219 (M. B.) Two 
credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

2s. (a) Educational Psychology. Lectures and dis- 
cussions on the learning process, with special ref- 
erence to methods of study and to teaching how to 
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study. The course will treat such topics as atten- 
tion; memory; reasoning; the intellective processes ; 
differences in efficiency due to race, age, training, 
and to environmental conditions such as ventilation, 
lighting, climate, rest, and recreation. M. T. W. Th. 
F. 1:80-2:20 p. m. Room 230. (M. B.) Two credit 
hours. Professor P. W. Thibeau. 


2s. (b) Continuation of 2s. (a) Education of the 
will; defects of the will; psychological factors in ju- 
venile delinquency; school production of nervousness 
and psychopathic defects; functions of the school 
clinic. M. T. W. Th. F. 1:30-2:20 p.m. Room 230. 
(M. B.) Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 


2s. (c) Educational Psychology. Mental Hygiene. 
The topics considered include the significance of 
stimulation in the development of the nervous sys- 
tem; the development of associated stimuli and 
conditioned reflexes; the conditions of efficient brain 
activity; the general principles of mental hygiene; 
the effects of drug stimuli, alcohol, tobacco, caffeine, 
and the like; fatigue, the period of study; recesses; 
the hygienic aspects of examinations, discipline, and 
punishment; the relations of discipline to mental 
hygiene. M. T. W. Th. F. 2:80-3:20 p. m. Room. 
230. (M.B.) Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 


3s. (a) History of Education. Introduction; sig- 
nificance of the study for Catholic teachers; ancient 
education; China; Japan; Egypt; India; Persia; 
Semetic peoples; Greek and Roman education; early 
Christian; the Fathers; medieval education; Scholas- 
ticism; the universities; religious orders and great 
educators; the Renaissance; humanistic educational 
theory. Required readings, along with text, ‘His- 
tory of Education,’ McCormick. M. T. W. Th. F. 
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8:10-9:00 a. m. Room 219. (M. B.) Two credit 
hours. Professor P. W. Thibeau. 

3s. (b) Continuation of 3s. (a) The Reformation ; 
the Catholic Reaction; Jesuits and other teaching 
orders; modern education; realism; Locke, Fenelon; 
religious organizations; Oratorians; Port Royalists; 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and Pietists; 
Rousseau; the 19th Century psychologists, Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Rosmini; Jacobot; Spencer; 
development of the modern school system in Ger- 
many, France, Spain, England, United States; the 
Catholic School System in the United States; pres- 
ent-day theories and systems. Required readings 
along with text. McCormick, “History of Educa- 
tion.” This course may be followed for graduate 
credit. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a. m. Room 219. 
(M. B.) Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

4s. Education Administration. A study of the 
larger problems of administration; the relation of 
the state to education, the various units of school 
organization, district, township, county, state, and 
nation; the various administrative officers, their 
powers and duties; the teaching staff, and present 
tendencies of educational administration in America. 
10:10-11:00 a.m. Room 118 (M.B.) Two credit 
hours. Professor P. W. Thibeau. 

5s. Principles of Method: The method of teach- 
ing elementary school subjects; the general prin- 
ciples underlying the educative and _ teaching 
processes; the measurement of results; a view of 
prospective elementary education. M. T. W. Th. F. 
10:10-11:00 a.m. Room 118. (M.B.) Two credit 
‘hours. Not given in 1923. 

6s. Teaching of Science in the High School. His- 
tory of the teaching of Physiology, Geology, Biology 
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and Chemistry. Aims of such instruction. The pos- 
sible points of view. Text-books. Legal require- 
ments. Examinations. Minimal essentials. Difficul- 
ties in presentation. Successful methods. Equip- 
ment for demonstration and laboratory work. Illus- 
trative materials; charts, preparations, maps, lan- 
tern slides, ete. M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-11:10 a. m. 
Room 12. (S. H.) Two credit hours. Rev. Francis 
Wenninger, C. S. C. 

7s. Teaching of English in the High School. A 
rapid. survey of the work of the grade school with 
a careful consideration of the aims and methods in 
high school as a stage in the progress toward and 
as a contribution to certain final results. Oral re- 
ports, one problem in research, and one in criticism. 
DOW the FiO 10-18: 00:a.7m.- Room 219. > (M- 
B.) Two credit hours. Assistant Professor Burton 
Confrey. 

8s. Teaching of English in First Year College. 
A study of the unification of English work from the 
earliest to the latest stages of its progression with 
emphasis on the course in Freshman English in the 
university. Oral reports, one problem in research 
and one in criticism. This class may be followed 
for graduate credit. M. T. W. Th. F. 11:10-12:00 
a.m. Room 219. (M. B.) Two credit hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Burton Confrey. 

9s. Teaching of History. This course will treat 
of method and organization in dealing with the facts 
of history. Selection and classification of materials 
into epochs or periods, phases, and movements. 
Essential and non-essential events, dates and per- 
sonages. Causes and effects; parallels and contrasts. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a. m. (Library.) Two 
credit hours. Professor William Farrell. 
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Graduate Work 


10s. Hygiene of the School Child. Some of the 
most important chapters in modern school hygiene 
will be considered, including such topics as: The 
conditions that determine growth and development, 
physiological age, the physical and mental differ- 
ences between children and adults, the general prin- 
ciples of somatic and mental hygiene, the hygiene of 
the senses, modern studies of defects of sight and 
hearing, school diseases, the hygiene of the voice, 
the mouth, the teeth, the nose. Tests of ability to 
work and of physical condition. Medical inspection. 
The development of habits of healthful mental activ- 
ity. (If time permits) The hygienic aspects of recent 
psychological studies, and discussions on mental 
tests. M. T. W. Th. F. 1:30-2:20 p. m. Room 120. 
(M. B.) Two credit hours. Professor Benjamin Du 
Bois. 

12s. Special Problems. Heredity; feeble-minded- 
ness; general intelligence tests. Same as Philoso- 
phy 3s., page 68. 


ENGLISH 
Undergraduate Courses 


Candidates for degrees in the College of Arts and 
Letters must obtain twenty-six semester hours of 
credit in English. The following courses are re- 
quired: Freshman English, eight hours; Argu- 
mentation, two hours (not retroactive) ; Poetry, two 
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hours; Shakespeare, two hours. The individual stu- 
dent is free to choose from the other courses offered 
the number of classes needed to earn the balance of 
the requisite credit-hours. 

1s. (a) Style. Nature and bearings of style; 
qualities of style. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a. m. 
Room 215. (C. H.) Two credit hours. Not given. 
in 1923. 

1s (b) Diction. Choice of words for denotation, 
of words and figures for connotation; poetic diction 
and its interactions with prose; rhythm in poetry 
and in prose. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a. m. 
Room 227. (M. B.) Two credit hours. Not given. 
in 1928. 

1s. (c) Invention in Its Elements, Description and 
Narration. Approaches to invention; the composi- 
tion as a whole. Description: the underlying prin- - 
ciples; the accessories of description; description in 
literature. Narration: the art of narration; the. 
vehicle of the story; narration in literature. M. T. 
W. Th. F. 2:30-3:20 p. m. Room 222, (M. B.) 
Two credit hours. Rev. Michael Early, C. S. C. 

1s. (d) Exposition and Argumentation. Exposi- 
tion: of things and of the symbols of things; exposi- 
tion in literature. Argumentation; in its type 
forms; constructive argumentation: destructive : 
argumentation; argumentation in ordered system. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 1:30-2:20 p. m. Room 222. (M. 
B.) Two credit hours. Rev. Michael Early, C. S. C. 

Is. (e) Review of Genung’s Principles of Rhetoric. 
The class will cover in a general way the entire sub- 
ject of freshman English and may earn, by examina- 
tion at the end of the session, eight credit hours. 
Admission to this section is confined to those who 
have taught English for more than one year and 
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who can pass satisfactorily a test that will be given 
to applicants. M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a. m. 
Room 222. (M. B.) Professor Paul Fenlon. 

2s. (a) Argumentation, Introduction, Discussion, 
Refutation.» MeyT. We Tho Fe 9210210200 <a. am. 
Room 227. (M.B.) Two credit hours. Rev. Kerndt 
Healy, C. 8S. C. / 

2s. (b) The Essay. Historical development of the 
essay; study of selected essays illustrating the 
standard types; study of the life and work of the 
ereatest English essayists. M. T. W. Th. F. 11:10- 
12:00 a. m. (M. B.) Two credit hours. Rev. 
Lawrence Broughall, C. S. C. 

2s (c). The Short-Story. Technically, historic- 
ally, and critically considered. Extensive reading 
in short fiction and intensive study of selected short- 
stories of various types. M. T. W. Th. F.: 2:30- 
3:20 p.m. Room 219. (M. B.) Two credit hours. 
Rev. Patrick Carroll, C. S.C. 

3s (a) The Drama. Representative English plays 
of various periods; text; readings; dramatic tech- 
nique. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a. m. (Walsh Hall.) 
Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

3s (b) The Irish Renaissance. A study of modern 
Anglo-Irish writers in their relation to the Irish and 
to the English traditions. M. T. W. Th. F. 1:30- 
2:20 p.m. Room 222. (M.B.) Two credit hours. 
Not given in 1923. 

38 (c). Shakespeare... The age of Shakespeare. 
A study of six of Shakespeare’s greater plays. 
Texts: Dowden’s “Shakespeare Primer”; the Temple 
edition of Twelfth Night, Henry V., Julius Caesar, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and The Tempest. M. T. W. Th. 
F. 8:10-9:00 a.m. Walsh Hall. Two credit hours. 
Sister Mary Maura. 
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4s. (a) Poetry. Study and practice in various 
verse-forms; appreciation of selected poems; con- 
temporary lyric poets. Extensive reading in poetry. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 1:30-2:20 p. m. Room 219. (M. B.) 
Two credit hours. Rev. Patrick Carroll, C. S. C. 


For the teaching of High School English and the 
teaching of First Year College English see Edu- 
cation 7s. and 8s. 


Graduate Courses 


10s. The World’s Great Books. Lectures on the 
literature which has exerted a vital influence upon 
the upbuilding of Western civilization. M. T. W. 
Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a. m. (Library.) Two credit 
hours. Not given in 1928. 


lls. The French Novel. Not given in 1923. 


12s. The Catholic Spirit in Modern English Lit- 
erature. A study of the Catholic point of view as 
expressed by writers from Newman to Chesterton. 
Text and lectures. M. T. W. Th. F. 11:20-12:00 a. 
m. Room 227. (M. B.) Two eredit hours. Not 
given in 1923. 

13s. The Literary Essay. Historical development; 
classification of essays, with a brief inquiry into the 
various types and their masters; intensive study of 
the short-story essay by Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, 
Irving, and Belloc; study of the personal essay by 
Montaigne, Lamb, Stevenson, Ruskin, Chesterton, 
and Repplier. Special attention will be given to the 
quality of style. M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a. m. 
(Walsh Hall.) Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

14s. The Catholic Essay. A critical study of rep- 
resentative Catholic essayists such as Newman, 
Faber, Patmore, Hedley, Thompson, Vaughan, 
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Maturin, Benson, Ayscough, Hull, Brownson, 
Brother Azarias, Spalding, Repplier, Stoddard, 
Egan, Shahan, England, Gibbons, and Stone. M. T. 
W2'Th. Bo °°2220-3-20- py.) m.! “Room 12070 (hIo45-) 
Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

15s. Contemporary Literature. Forerunners of 
- the present time, from Rousseau to Dostoyevsky. 
M. We. F.2 233022220 p.m. RoomaZz2 7. yeei B®) 
Professor George Shuster. 

16s.. The Art of Writing. A companion class to 
15s) MSW. ory Th: .3:10-9:007a) mieeRoomeZ22: 
(M. B.) Two credit hours for 15s. and 16s. com- 
bined. Reverend J. Leonard Carrico, C. S. C. 

17s. Old English. Origin, dialect distinctions; 
study of the West Saxon dialects; full inflections, 
syntax; reading in prose; selections from the Trans- 
lations of Alfred; Old English poetry, study of 
types, style, meter, or alliterative stress. Reading 
in poetry: selections from Beowulf, Cynewulf, the 
Wanderer. Supplementary study in political, social, 
and religious background. This course may be fol- 
lowed for credit by undergraduates. M. T. W. Th. F. 
10:10-11:00 a. m. Walsh Hall. Two credit hours. 
Sister Mary Eleanor. 

18s Middle English. French and Danish influ- 
ence. Dialect distinctions. Study of the East Mid- 
land dialect; levelled inflections, syntax. Reading in 
prose: selections from the Peterborough Chronicle, 
the Ormulum, the Ancren Riwle (Southern). 
Poetry: study of versification. Reading in poetry: 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Supplementary study 
of political, social and religious background. M. T. 
W. Th. F. 10:10-11:00 a. m. (Walsh Hall). Two 
credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

19s. Dante. Creative reading in the Inferno, 
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with some treatment of the personality of Dante and 
the historical period during which he lived and 
wrote. Four lectures and one laboratory period a 
week. M. T. W. Th. EF. 9:10-10:00 a. m. Library. 
Two credit hours. Rev. John Cavanaugh, C. S. C. 

20s. American Literature. An intensive survey 
of the chief American writers with some examina- 
tion of background. M. T. W. Th. F. 2:30-3:20 
p.m. Room 227. (M.B.) Two credit hours. Pro- 
fessor George Shuster. 

21s. Catholic-Fiction. A critical study of selected 
works of such representative Catholic novelists as 
John Ayscough, Robert Hugh Benson, Canon Shee- 
-han and Mrs. Wilfred Ward. ‘Three novels are to 
be read, and et appreciation of them written. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 3:30-4:20 p.m. Two credit hours. 
Brother pe ee Gapoaswe 


GEOLOGY 


1s. Principles of Geology and Mineralogy. Lec- 
tures, recitations, demonstrations. The study of the 
general features of the earth; the material eompos- 
ing the accessible parts of the earth; the arrange- 
ment of the material in rocks; the causes of geolog- 
ical changes; the history of the earth and the 
various forms of life that existed in the geological 
ages; the study of minerals in rocks, veins, and 
other deposits, especially the valuable species, with 
methods for their determination. M. T. W. Th. 
10:00-12:00 a.m. Room101. (C.H.) Three credit 
hours. Professor Knowles B. Smith. 

2s. Mineralogy. Lectures, recitations, and labora- 
tory work. A study of the principles of crystallo- 
graphy and the classification of minerals, accompan- 
ied by practice in the laboratory and museum in 
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the determination of minerals, especially the ores. 
Blow-pipe analysis. Th. F. 1:00-5:30 p.m. Room 
108. (C. H.) Fee $5.00. Two credit hours. Pro- 
fessor Knowles B. Smith. 

4s. Crystallography. In this course there is made 
a complete study of the laws of the different sys- 
tems of crystal formation by means of laboratory 
work in models, natural crystals and cleavage 
specimens. M. T. W. Th. 9:10-10:00 a. m. Room 
101 (C.H.) Two credit hours. Professor Knowles 
B. Smith. 

6s. Economic Geology, Oil and Gas. A course 
treating of the origin and accumulation of petroleum 
and gas; geological periods and formations favor- 
able to reservoirs; structure in its relation to pros- 
pecting, mapping and locating drill holes; surveying 
and drilling methods; water troubles and other 
factors governing production; the utilization of oil 
shales; leases and leasing methods. M. T. W. Th. 
8:10-9:00 a. m. Room 101. (C. H.) Two credit 
hours. Professor Knowles B. Smith. 


GERMAN 


1s. Elementary German. For those who have had 
no German. Study of the grammar; readings in 
prose.” MEW. Th Fess 1:30-3:20 pom: “Room 
228. (M.B.) Four and one-half credit hours. Rev. 
Michael Oswald, C. S. C. 

2s. Intermediate German. _For those who have 
had at least four semester hours of college German 
or one year of high school German. Readings in 
prose and verse; exercises from English into Ger- 
many -M.-TeW. The oF S.9130-36220 > pean ehoont 
228. (M. 8B.) Four and one-half credit hours. Not 
given in 1923. 
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3s. Second-Year German. For those who have 
had at least one year of college German or two years 
of high school German. Readings in prose and 
verse; translation from English into German. M. T. 
W. Th. F... 11:10-12:00 a.m. Room 118., (M. B:) 
Two credit hours. Brother Daniel, C. S. C. 

4s. Advanced German. Reading of selected 
authors. M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-11:00 a.m. Room 
228. (M. B.) Two credit hours. Rev. Michael 
Oswald, C. S. C. 


GREEK 


Is. Beginner’s Greek. A course designed to cover 
the major portion of the work done in first year 
moh school: > Mie aiw oe Tyas S2l0-10:007aria 
Room 230. (M. B.) Four credit hours. Rev. John 
Maregraf, C. S. C. 

2s. Anabasis. Book 1-2. Grammar study and 
prose composition. M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-11:00 a. 
/-m. Room 230. (M. B.) Two credit hours. Rev. 
Henry Gleuckert, C. S. C. 

3s. Lysias. Selected Orations. Prose composi- 
tion. M. T. W. Th. F. 11:10-12:00 a. m. Two credit 
hours. Rev. Henry Gleuckert, C. S. C. 

4s. Homer. Odyssey. Prose composition. M. T. 
W. Th. F. 2:30-3:20 p. m. Two credit hours. Rev. 
Henry Gleuckert, C. S. C. 


Graduate Course. 


10s. Greek Epic. Readings and seminar work in 
Greek Orators and Greek Oratory, or, the Republic 
of Plato. M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-11:00 a.m. Room 
112. (M. B.) Two credit hours. Rev. William 
Carey, C. S. C. 
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HISTORY 


1s. (a) History of Greece.. From the beginning of 
Greece to the Persian and the Punic Invasions. M. 
T. W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a. m. Room 228. (M. B.) 
Two credit hours. Assistant Professor James Hines. 

1s. (b) History of Greece. From the Persian and 
the Punic Invasions to the Roman Conquest. M. T. 
W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a. m. Room 228. (M. B.) 
Two credit hours. Not given in 1928. 

2s. History of Rome. From the beginnings of 
Rome to the Empire. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 
a.m. Room 228. (M. 8B.) Two credit hours. As- 
sistant Professor James Hines. 

3s. (a) Medieval History. The History of Western 
Europe from the beginning of the Christian era to 
1300. The conflict of Paganism with Christianity; 
the invasion of the barbarians; the monks and their 
services; the rise of the church’s political power, the 
conflict of the Pope and the Emperor; feudalism; 
the rise of towns and the guilds; the culture of the 
Middle Ages. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a. m. 
(Library). Two credit hours. Rev. William Lyons, 
CLS; GO ; 

3s. (b) Medieval History. The History of Europe, 
1300-1648. The Hundred Years’ War; the Residence 
of the Popes at Avignon and the Schism. A careful 
study is made of the periods of the Renaissance and 
the Protestant Revolt together with the Catholic 
activities, particularly the council of Trent, during 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. Attention 
is given to a complete interpretation of the eco- 
nomic, social, political and religious characteristics 
of the Wars following the Protestant revolt. M. T. 
W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a.m. (Library). Two credit 
hours. Not given in 1923. 
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As. (a) Modern History. 1648-1815. The general 
history of Europe from the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War to the Congress of Vienna. The political 
revolution in England; France under Louis XIV.; 
the rivalry between France and England. The devel- 
opment of other modern European nations; an inten- 
sive study of the causes, course and results of the 
French revolution. The Napoleonic era; the Con- 
gress of Vienna. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a. m. 
(Library). Two credit hours. Professor William 
Farrell. | 

As. (b) Contemporary History. Europe since the 
Congress of Vienna. The great changes in Europe 
since 1815. Special emphasis upon movements lead- 
ing to the World War and problems left by that 
War. M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-11:00 a. m. (Library.) 
Two credit hours. Professor William Farrell. 

5s. (a) History of England (1485-1685.) The 
Tudor and the Stuart periods. Special attention is 
given to the following subjects: The Oxford 
Reformers; the religious revolution in England 
under Henry VIII. and Edward VI.; place of Mary 
Tudor in England’s glory; character of Elizabeth; 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots; the seamen of 
the sixteenth century; the personal monarchy of the 
Stuarts. Textbook study, research, and reports on 
reference readings. M. T. W. Th. F. 2:30-3:20 p. 
m. (Library.) Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

5s. (b) History of England (1685-1763.) The Rise 
of Cabinet Government and Foundation of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Special attention is given to the follow- 
ing subjects: Significance of the overthrow of 
James II.; the Bill of Rights; the Struggle for Con- 
trol of Ireland and Scotland; Growth of Party Gov- 
ernment; the Struggle for Supremacy in India. 
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Textbook: Cheyney’s “Short History of England.” 
Ne BSW eth WE 8 0-2 20 cpm eC rary) Two 
credit hours. Assistant Professor James Hines. 


5s. (ec) History of England (1763-1852.) The 
period of Reform in Industry, Politics, Government 
and Society. Special emphasis placed on the follow- 
ing subjects: the American Revolution; the Great 
War with France and the Struggle against Napo- 
leon; Reform Bill of 1832; Political, Industrial, and 
Economic Problems of the Early Victorian Age. 
Textbook: Cheyney’s “Short History of England.” 
MoD. WwW. Tho Be 2:30-3:20. pm. (library) 7 abe 
credit hours. Not given in 1923. 


6s. (a) American History (1775-1850). The Revo- 
lution; articles of Confederation; the Constitution; 
the Federal system; Jefferson and Madison; the 
War of 1812; tariff; nullification; anti-slavery agita- 
tion; the Mexican War; the Compromise of 1850. 
Lectures, outlines, and weekly topic reports. M. T. 
Wo nee el e302 S20 up, et eran ye) at Sues 
hours. Rev. William McNamara, C. S. C. | 


6s. (b) American History (1850-1877). The civil 
War and Reconstruction. Lectures, outlines, and 
weekly topic reports. M. T. W. Th. F. 2:30-3:20 p. 
m. (Library.) Two credit hours. Rev. William Mc- 
Namara, C. S. C. 


6s. (c) American Colonial History. The following 
topics receive special attention: America before the 
time of Columbus; early discoveries and explora- 
tions; conflicting European claims; colonial institu- 
tions; the Church in the colonies; growth of indus- 
tries; ‘colonialiiwarse 7 Mi Tiwer PaeB es 1430-2820 
p. m. (Library.) Two credit hours. Not given in 
1928. 
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IMMUNITY 


An introductory elementary course designed for — 
those students who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the nature of immunity phenomena. A good 
knowledge of bacteriology is required. The follow- 
ing subjects are discussed: The theories of infec- 
tion; infectious diseases, and resistance; interpreta- 
tion, value and limitation of the opsonic index. A 
study is made of aggressins, bacterial poisons, 
cytolytic endolysins, cytolysins, the allergin-anti- 
body interactions, the mechanism of anaphylaxis, 

etc. One and one-half credit hours. Time to be 
arranged. Professor Kaczmarek. 


JOURNALISM 


1s. .A Short Course in Journalism. This course is 
intended to assist principals of high scchools and 
academies, teachers of high school journalism and 
of English composition, and persons desiring to: ac- 
quire quickly sufficient newspaper technique to hold 
a newspaper position. | 

Succinctly, but in essentials, it covers these sub- 
jects: The field of journalism; newspaper content; 
news; news gathering; news writing; human inter- 
est and feature stories; copy editing and proof read- 
ing; reporting and correspondence; writing head- 
lines; the editorial page (editorials, paragraphs, 
column writing, editorial features) ; women in jour- 
nalism; the country newspaper; the influence of the 
press; editorial policy and newspaper ethics. 

The mechanical process of newspaper production 
is explained, and some study also is given to the 
coordination of the mechanical, the business, and 
the editorial activities of the newspaper, and to the 
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interdependence of the advertising, circulation, and 
editorial departments. Text-book study, research, 
lectures, and drill contribute to the interest and 
value of this course. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-10:00 
a.m. (Library). Four credit hours. Professor 
John M. Cooney. 

2s. Writing for the Editorial Page. The editorial; 
history, material, form, types, purposes, and style of 
the editorial; the editor’s relation to his newspaper, 
and to his public; editorial policy, ethics, responsi- 
bility, editorial paragraphs and paragraphers; other 
features of the editorial page. M. T. W. Th. F. 
10:10-11:00 a. m. (Library). Two credit hours. 
Professor John M. Cooney. 


LATIN 


1s. Beginner’s Latin. Course designed to cover 
the major part of the work ordinarily done in first 
year high school. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-10:00 a. m. 
Room 112. (M.B.) Four credit hours. Rev. Hugh 
Gallagher. 

2s. Caesar. Books 1, 2, De Bello Gallico. Gram- 
mar study and prose composition based on Caesar. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-10:00. Room 115 (C. H.) 
Four credit hours. Rev. George Marr, C. S. C. 

3s. Virgil. Aeneid Books I.-VI. Prose composi- 
tion based on Cicero. M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10-11:00 
a.m. Room 115. (C. H.) Four credit hours. Rev. 
Peter Hebert, C.S. C. 

4s. Horace. “Ars Poetica,” or the Dialogues of 
Livy. M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a.m. Room 116 
(M. B.) Two credit hours. Rev. Walter O’Donnell, 
Clon. | 

58s. Theme Work: Principles of Latin style, sen- 
tence structure, original themes. Course for college 
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students only. M. T. W. Th. F.. 11:10-12:00 a. m. 
Room. 117 (M. B.) Two credit hours. Rev. Walter 
O’Donnell, C. S. C. 

Note. No graduate credit will be allowed for these 
courses. 

10s. Roman Epic. Readings and seminar work 
in Roman Orators and Roman Oratory, or Cicero De 
Re Publica. For graduate students only. M. T. W. 
Th. F. 11:10-12:00 a. m. Room 112. (M. B.) Two 
credit hours. (Four possible). Rev. William Carey, 
ees. CO. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Is. Classification and Order Work. The course 
in Classification is planned to give the student a 
practical working knowledge of simpler classifica- 
tion. Special attention is paid to the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification and the Cutter author tables. 
Practice work under supervision is introduced that. 
the student may apply the principles as soon as they 
are clearly understood. Order Work includes the 
discussion of American and foreign trade _biblio- 
graphies. The order routine in all its phases is. 
made the subject of careful study. Special attention 
is given to book buying discounts, checking records, 
invoices, duplicates, exchanges, gifts, and pam- 
phlets. T. Th. S. 3:30-5:30 p.m. Two credit hours. 
Rev. Paul Foik, C. S. C. Librarian. 

2s. Cataloging. Lectures and problems in simple 
dictionary cataloging with supervised practice work 
based on daily lectures. Representative books will 
be cataloged for practice work to illustrate the use 
of author, title, subject, and analytic cards. Each 
lesson will be carefully revised that the students’ 
cards will serve as a sample of cataloging principles. 
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M. W. F. 3:30-5:30 p. m. (Library) Two credit 
hours. Mr. Paul Byrne, Reference Librarian. 


3s. Administration. Lectures, problems and re- 
quired reading. Practical course on administration 
of high school, college and university libraries. The 
special problems met in school library work, serve as 
discussions. The principal topics treated are: rela- 
tion of the library to other departments; relation of 
the librarian to the faculty; the staff; training of 
apprentices; statistics and reports. M. T. W. Th. F. 
1:30-2:20 p.m. (Library.) Two credit hours. Miss 
Gertrude Blanchard. 


4s. Reference Library. Lectures and problems; 
study of the various types of reference books. Lec- 
tures are supplemented by practical problems. The 
course includes a discussion of the special phases of 
reference work; the organization and administration 
of a reference department, and the instruction of 
students in the use of reference books. M. T. W. 
Thyshs y2c50-5220 Deceit ltorary.)) (| LAVOmGreneL 
hours. Miss Gertrude Blanchard. — 


MATHEMATICS 


ls. Review Mathematics. Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry. M. T. W. Th. F. S. 10:10-12:00 a. m. 
Room 123. (M.B.) Four credit hours. Not given 
in 1923. 


2s. Trigonometry. This subject includes both 
plane and spherical trigonometry. The course is 
intended to complete the subject-matter of the 
standard texts. Special attention is given to 
goniometry on account of its application to calculus, 
and examples of a concrete nature are abundantly 
supplied. M. T. W. Th. F. S. 8:10-10:00'a. m. 
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Room 330. (M. B.) Four credit hours. Professor 
Frank W. Horan. 

3s. Algebra. <A study of the binomial theorem, 
the theory of logarithms, choice, chance, variables 
and limits; series and determinants; the general 
properties of equations, derivatives; transforma- 
tions; detached coefficients, surd and imaginary 
roots; incommensurable roots; Descartes’ rule and 
Horner’s method. M. T. W. Th. F. 8. 10:10-12:00 
a. m. Room 330. (M. B.) Four credit hours. 
Professor Frank W. Horan. 

4s. Analytic Geometry. This course includes a 
study of the point and right line; conic sections, 
their equations and properties; discussion of the 
general equation of the second degree containing 
two variables; different systems of co-ordinates; an 
elementary course in geometry of three dimensions, 
embracing the point, straight line, plane, and sur- 
face of revolution; transformation of co-ordinates; 
quadric surfaces. M. T. W. Th. F. S. 10:10-12:00 
a.m. Room 128. (M. B.) Four credit hours. Pro- 
fessor Daniel Hull. 

5s. (a) Calculus, Differential. This course includes 
a study of the methods for the differentiation of 
algebraic, logarithmic, exponential, trigonometric, 
and inverse trigonometric functions, successive dif- 
ferentiation, and differential coefficients; treatment 
of implicit and compound functions; expansion of 
functions; indeterminate forms; partial differential 
coefficients of the first order and of higher orders; 
direction of curvature; radius of curvature; envel- 
opes; maxima and minima of functions of one inde- 
pendent variable, and of several independent vari- 
ables; tracing curves; differentials of ares, plane 
areas, surfaces, and volumes of revolution. M. T. W. 
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Th. F. S. 8:10-10:00 a. m. Room 123. (M. B.) Four 
eredit hours. Professor Daniel Hull. 

5s. (b) Calculus, Integral. This course includes: 
elementary forms; rational and irrational fractions; 
integration by substitution, and by parts; definite 
integrals; successive integration; applications to rec- 
tification of curves, quadrature of plane areas and 
of surfaces, cubature of volumes; a brief course in 
differential equations. M. T. W. Th. F. S. 10:10- 
12:00 a. m. Science Hall. Four credit hours. Pro- 
fessor Edward Maurus. 

8s. Projective Geometry. This course includes the 
essentials of synthetic projective geometry; one-to- 
one correspondence, fundamental forms, point-rows 
and pencils of rays of the second order, poles and 
polars, conic sections, involution, and metrical prop- 
erties. M. W. F. 8:10-10:00. Science Hall. Two 
credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

9s. The Theory of Functions of a Complex Vari- 
able. An elementary introductory course in which 
the following topics will be discussed: classification 
of numbers; definition and properties of complex 
numbers; geometrical presentation; fundamental 
operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division with complex numbers; mapping of 
complex functions; the complex plane differentiation 
and integration; and a study of the more elemen- 
tary transformations of complex functions. This 
course will be supplemented with a large number 
of problems. The time schedule will be arranged. 
Not given in 1923. 

10s. Advanced Trigonometry. Selected chapters 
from Hobson’s “Plane Trigonometry,” including 
general properties of triangles and quadrilaterals, 
complex quantities, the theory of infinite trigo- 
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nometrical series and the exponential function. M. 
W. F. 10:10-12:00. (Engineering Bldg.) Two credit 
hours. Professor William L. Benitz. 

lis. Theory of Definite Integrals. A course in 
definite integrals, with special emphasis on.the fol- 
lowing topics: interpretation and properties of defi- 
nite integrals, ingenious methods of determining the 
values of definite integrals; differentiation and inte- 
gration as to parameters; integration of integrals 
expressed as gamma functions. The course will be 
preceded by a short treatise on imaginaries and gen- 
eral methods of integration, and will be supple-- 
mented by numerous problems and applications. 
T. Th. 8:10-10:00 a. m. (Science Hall.) One and 
one-half credit hours. Rev. Emiel DeWulf, C. S. C. 

12s. Theory of Numbers. An introduction into 
the realm of rational numbers. The following topics. 
will form the body of the course: divisibility of 
integers, theory of congruences, and the theory of 
quadratic residues. Four hours a week. The time 
schedule will be arranged. Professor José Caparo. 


13s. Descriptive Geometry. This course will con- 
sider problems on the point, line, plane and curved 
surfaces; shades and shadows; linear perspective. 
M. W. F. 8:10-10:00 a. m. (Science Hall.) Two 
eredit hours. Professor Edward J. Maurus. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Ils. General Psychology. Intellect and sense, con- 
ception, origin of ideas, judgment and reasoning, 
attention and apperception, development of intel- 
lectual cognition, rational appetency, free-will and 
determinism, the emotions, language. Lectures and 
text. M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a.m. (St. Edward 
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Hall.) Two credit hours. Rev. Thomas Crumley, 
Cr5.G, 

2s. Experimental Psychology. Laboratory course. 
This course will be given only in case it be elected 
by at least ten students. It is open only to students 
who have had general psychology. M. T. W. Th. F. 
10:00-12:00 a. m. (St. Edward Hall.) Two credit 
hours. Rev. Thomas Crumley, C. S. C. 

3s. Psychology. Special Problems. The Psychol- 
ogy of Character and Personality. A study of the 
important contributing factors in human develop- 
ment, involving discussion of heredity, feeble-mind- 
edness, general intelligence tests, statistical meth- 
ods of research. Open to graduate students and to 
qualified undergraduate students. M. T. W. Th. F. 
1:30-2:20 p. m. Room 117. (M. B.) Two credit 
hours. Assistant Professor Ignatius Hamel. 

4s. Philosophy of the Mind. The origin, nature 
and destiny of the human soul, the mind-body rela- 
tion, the vital principle of animals. Text and Lec- 
tures, M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-11:00 a. m. Room 117. 
(M. B.) Two credit hours. Rev. Peter Lum- 
breras, O. P. 

5s. General Logic. The elements of induction. 
Text, lectures and exercises. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10- 
9:00 a. m. Room 117. (M. B.) Two credit hours. 
Assistant Professor Ignatius Hamel. 

6s. Epistemology. The Knowledge Problem. The 
nature of truth, the nature and possibility of certi- 
tude, primary facts and principles, scepticism, the 
criteria of certitude, evidence, the origin of error. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 2:30-3:20 p.m. Room 117. (M. B.) 
Two credit hours. Assistant Professor Ignatius 
Hamel. 

7s. Cosmology. The External World. The origin 
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and antiquity of the world, the nature of physical 
bodies, finality, laws of nature, miracles. M. T. W. 
Th. F. 2:30-3:20 p. m. Room 1238. (M. B.) Two 
credit hours. Rev. Peter Lumbreras, O. P. 

8s. Ethics. Special or Applied. The application 
of the general principles of morality to human con- 
duct, individual, domestic, civil, international. M. 
T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a.m. (Library.) Two credit 
hours. Rev. Charles Miltner, C. S. C. 

9s. Natural Theology. The existence of God, His 
Attributes, His Imminent and Transient Activities. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a. m. (Library.) Two 
credit hours. Rev. Charles Miltner, C. S. C. 

10s. History of Philosophy. The history of Gre- 
cian philosophy and of the Greco-Oriental philoso- 
phy. Text and lectures, assigned readings. M. T. 
W. Th. F. 11:10-12:00 a. m. Room 222. (M. B.) 
Two credit hours. Assistant Professor R. R. Mac- 
gregor. 

lls. The Philosophy of Kant and Hegel. Critical 
and historical study. Lectures, assigned readings 
and discussions. Open only to graduate students. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 1:30-2:20 p.m. Room 123. (M. B.) 
Two credit hours. Assistant Professor R. R. Mac- 
eregor. 

NoTE: In all courses not specifically restricted 
to graduate students, special arrangements may be 
made with the professor in charge for gaining grad- 
uate credit. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Is. Especially adapted for those who wish to pre- 
pare themselves for the teaching of physiology in 
college. The course comprises lectures, recitations, 
and demonstrations based upon some standard text-. 
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book of human physiology. Models, charts, and 
manikins are used to facilitate the crystallization of 
the facts presented. M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-12:00 
a. m. Room 9. (S. H.) Four credit hours. Pro- 
fessor Kaczmarek. 

2s. Laboratory work consists of a selected number 
of experiments; the selection is regulated by the re- 
quirements of teachers. Study of blood and its cir- 
culation; action of chemicals and poisons upon the 
heart; muscle contractions; conduction in nerves; 
digestion, etc. Microscopical examination of tissues. 

Experiments are performed by the students either 
in groups or individually, although a few take the 
form of demonstrations. M. T. 1:00-4:00 p. m. 
One credit hour. Professor Kaczmarek. 1s. may be 
taken without 2s. 


PHYSICS. 


ls. General Physics. Lectures, recitations and 
class room experiments; theoretical treatment of the 
subjects of mechanics, heat, wave-motion and sound. 
Text book: ‘College Physics,” by Reed and Guthe. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 8.°8:10 to 10:00: a: m. Room 15. 
(S. H.) Four credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

2s. Laboratory to accompany ls. M. W. F. 1:00- 
5:00 p. m. Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

3s. General Physics. Lectures, recitations and 
class-room experiments; theoretical treatment of 
subjects of magnetism, electricity and light. Text 
book: “College Physics” by Reed and Guthe. M. T. 
W. Th.ok. S.-8:10-10:00%a) m: Room*15. (Se) 
Four credit hours. Rev. Thomas Irving, C. S. C. 

4s. Laboratory to accompany 3s. M. W. F. 1:00- 
5:00 p.m. Two credit hours. Rev. Dominic Cannon, 
GHise Gc: 
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58. Electrical Measurements. Advanced treat- 
ment of electrical, magnetic and electro-magnetic 
units and of the laws governing them. M. T. W. Th. 
F.S. 11:10-12:00 a.m. Room 5. (S. H.) Two credit . 
hours. Rev. William Malony, C. S. C. 

6s. Laboratory to accompany 5s. Two credit 
hours. Rev. William Malony, C. S. C. 

7s. Thermodynamics. Advanced treatment of the 
laws of thermo-dynamics, entropy and perfect gases. 
‘Text book: ‘“‘Heat for Advanced Students,” by 
Edser. One hour daily. Two credit hours. Not 
given in 1923. 

8s. Laboratory to accompany 7s. 1:00 to 5:00 
p.m. M. W. F. Not given in 1923. 

9s. Sound. Advanced treatment of wave-motion, 
sound, Lissogous’ curves and compound tones. One 
hour daily. Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

10s. Laboratory to accompany 9s. One credit 
hour. Not given in 1923. 

11s. Introduction to Mathematical Physics. Lec- 
tures and problems in mechanics, thermodynamics, 
electricity, magnetism and light, intended to give a 
broad introductory account of theoretical physics, 
preparatory to special courses in the various 
branches of mathematical physics. Text book: “An 
Introduction to Mathematical Physics,” by Hous- 
ton. Three credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

12s. Introduction to Mathematical Physics. Con- 
tinuation of lls. (Engineering Bldg.) Three credit 
hours. Professor José Caparo. 

13s. Newtonian Potential Function. An elemen- 
tary introductory course in which the following 
topics will be discussed: Gravitation and the general 
theorem concerning gravitation; absolute and grav- 
itational units; the Newtonian potential function; 
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theorems concerning attraction; La Place’s func- 
tion; Gauss’ theorem; Green’s theorem, and the 
Newtonian potential function in the case of attrac- 
tion and repulsion. The course will be supplemented 
with a large number of problems. Text book: “‘New- 
tonian Potential Function” by Pierce. One hour 
daily. Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

14s. The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism. A comprehensive course on the funda- 
mental mathematical principles of electricity and 
magnetism in which the following topics will be dis- 
cussed: The Newtonian potential function as ap- 
plied to electrostatics and magnetism; electric units, 
Ohm’s law, and the cell. This course will be supple- 
mented with a large number of problems. One hour 
daily. Two credit hours. Professor José Caparo. 

Note: Calculus and General Physics are required 
for all subjects beyond 4s. 


POLITICS 


1s. American Government and Politics. Text, lec- 
tures and assigned topics; a study of the national, 
state, municipal, and rural governments. For under- 
graduate credit. M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10-11:00 a. m. 
Room 120. (M. B.) Four credit hours. Rev. Hugh 
O’Donnell, C. S. C. 

3s. American National Government. An intensive 
study of the national government of the United 
States. Text, lectures, assigned topics. For gradu- 
ate students. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-10:00 a. m. 
Room 118. (M. B.) Four credit hours. Professor 
David A. Weir. 

4s. American State Government. An intensive 
study of American State governments based prin- 
cipally on Holecomb’s State Government in the 
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United States. For graduates, may be followed by 
under-graduates. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a. m. 
Room 304. (C. H.) Two credit hours. Not given 
in 1923. 

6s. Municipal Functions. The organization of a 
city government; the division of powers; income and 
expenditures; the methods of financing; the powers, 
and duties of executives; modern theories of city 
government; the relation between business and the 
city. For graduates, may be taken by undergrad- 
uates. M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-11:00 a. m. Room 
116. (C. H.) Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

7s. (a) Principles and Problems of Politics. The 
juristic origin of the state; natural law and natural 
right in their bearing on the science of politics; the 
end of the state; a theory of state functions; the 
state in the relation to education; to the church; to 
morality; to the family; to crime and _ punish- 
ment. Primarily for graduates, may be taken by 
undergraduates. M. T. W. Th. F. 1:30-2:20 p. m. 
Room 213. (C. H.) Two credit hours. Rev. William 
A. Bolger, C. S. C. 

Zs. (b) The Nature of a Constitution. The 
strength and weakness of popular government; the 
functions of the executive, legislative, judicial, ad- 
ministrative, and electoral branches of government; 
the nature and functions of political parties in pop- 
ular government; porportional representation; par- 
liamentary and presidential government. Primarily 
for graduates, may be taken by undergraduates. 
NSD Woh 30-2520ipam Room: 213)4(GMHs) 
Two credit hours. Not given in 1923. 

8s. Current Problems. A study of some impor- 
tant present-day political and economic problems, 
national and international. An effort is made to give 
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consideration to all sides of the questions studied 
and to aid the student in intelligent reading and dis- 
cussion concerning them. This course is designed 
especially for teachers of government and econom- 
ics. Primarily for graduate students. M. T. W. 
Th. F. 11:10-12:00 a. m. Room 116. (M. B.) Two 
credit hours in either politics or economics. Pro- 
fessor David A. Weir. 

9s. Constitutional Law. Origin, nature and inter- 
pretation of constitution; the validity of legislative 
acts as determined by their conformity to or conflict 
with the constitution; the making and changing of 
constitutions; judicial power and function in the 
enforcement of constitutions; the separation, dele- 
gation and limitation of the powers of government; 
personal liberty; interstate privileges, and immuni- 
ties of citizens; the operation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; the due process and equal protection 
of the laws; procedure, police power, taxation and 
eminent domain; general scope of the powers of the 
federal government concerning taxation, money, 
banking, and its military powers; citizenship and 
sufferage; foreign relations; Indians and aliens; ter- 
ritories, dependencies and new states; the regula- 
tion of commerce; relation of the state governments 
to the federal government; state laws impairing 
obligations of contracts; retroactive civil laws; pro- 
tection of persons accused of crime. Graduate credit 
will be given for this class to students in the College 
of Arts and Letters and undergraduate credit to 
students in the College of Law. M. T. W. Th. F. 
10:10-12:00 a. m. (Law Bldg.) Four credit hours. 
Professor Francis J. Vurpillat. ! 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING AND EXPRESSION 


The courses in Public Speaking will be given by 
Mr. Daniel E. Sullivan and Mrs. Emmita Brawn Sul- 
livan. Both are graduates of the Leland Powers 
School, Boston, and have been trained under Mr. 
Powers’ personal guidance and direction. Mr. Sul- 
livan is a graduate of the University of Notre Dame 
and a member of the Bar. Mrs. Sullivan is a grad- 
uate of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, and 
was formerly a member of the faculty of Saint 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Courses. 


ls. The Speaking Voice. Correct breathing, 
breath support and vocal placing; vowel formation 
and consonantal articulation; the principles of voice- 
building. 

2s. Expressive Movement. The aim of this course 
is to make the body the obedient and graceful ser- 
vant of the mind. The student is taught the sig- 
nificance of carriage, attitude, and movement; the 
manifestation of mind activities in various points of 
support; poise; lines of gesture; planes of gesture; 
office in expression of the head, arms and hands; 
studies in pantomime. 

3s. Interpretation. Practical drill, in which the 
“Practice Book” of the Leland Powers School is 
used. The student is taught to bring into obedience 
in definite fashion his agents of expression and 
every principle taught in the previous courses is put 
to test. 

4s. Public Reading. The appreciation and inter- 
pretation of the best writings in literature. Helpful, 
constructive criticism is given of readings selected 
by the student. 
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5s. Impersonation. This course lets the student 
into the secret of the difficult and pleasing art of 
impersonation. It is designed to render him pro- 
ficient in that art which “Mr. Powers himself cre- 
ated and through which he has won national re- 
nown—the art of presenting an entire play with the 
power of characterization which creates in the 
minds of the audience the illusion that the scenes 
and people depicted are actually before them.”’ 

6s. Extemporaneous Speech. The object of this 
course is to cultivate ease and vitality in presenta- 
tion of the student’s own thought, with special 
attention to the manner of delivery. 

Ts. Stage Art. This course teaches the traditions 
and the staging of the ‘Little Theatre Classics.” 

8s. Modern Stagecraft. This course, supplemen- 
tary to the one in stage art, deals with the mechan- 
ics of the theatre and the staging of a play. Modern 
stage terminology, business, plots, and illusions are 
discussed; instruction in make-up is given. 

9s. The Philosophy of Expression. This course 
sets forth the philosophy of the Leland Powers 
School, or, “the basic principles underlying all mani- 
festation in art and life.” These principles have 
been formulated in simple statements and are pre- 
sented in the order of their natural unfoldment. 

10s. Normal Course. This course is intended for 
teachers of Public Speaking. It aims to formulate 
a clear, definite, and scientific method of teaching 
these courses. | 

No time schedule has been arranged for these 
classes. Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan will have their office 
in the court room of the Law Building. Students 
who wish to follow the courses in Public Speaking 
may have their time schedule arranged to suit their 
convenience. 
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RELIGION 


Is. (a) Apologetics. Religion—natural and super- 
natural; indifferentism; the Bible; the divinity of 
the Christian religion; the divinity of Christ. M. 
T. W. Th. F. 10:10-11:00 a. m. Room 227. (M. B.) 
Two credit hours. Rev. Michael Shea. 

1s. (b) Apologetics. The Church of Christ; unity, 
sanctity, and present-day attacks, Catholicity and 
the missionary spirit; the sects; accusations against 
the Church. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10-9:00 a. m. Room 
227. (M. B.) Rev. Michael Shea. 

2s. Methods of Teaching Religion. The life of 
Our Lord; catechism; formation of character; voca- 
tions. The lectures will deal with the general prin- 
ciples of religious teaching, and their application 
to class room work. M. T. W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 
a. m. Room 327. (M. B.) Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
Geen Oe 

3s. Methods of Teaching Religion. How to study 
the Bible; how to teach Bible history; how to use 
Bible knowledge in catechetical teaching; text: the 
Holy Bible. Not given in 19238. 

4s. Methods of Teaching Religion. The use of 
Church History, hagiography, and liturgy in cate- 
chetical teaching. Not given in 1923. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


French. 


ls. Elementary French. For those who have had 
no French. Drill in French pronunciation. Gram- 
mar, comprising the different parts of speech, their 
regular and irregular forms, and the proper use of 
them; the forms of the regular verbs; the proper 
use of tense in different clauses; the most common 
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irregular verbs; oral and written exercises. M. T. 
W. Th. F. S. 8:10-10:00 a. m. Room 116. (C. H.) 
Four and one-half credit hours. Rev. Charles 
Doremus, C. S. C. 

2s. Intermediate French. For those who have had 
at least four semester hours of college French or 
one year of high school French; grammar completed 
and reviewed; dictation; reading of 250 or 300 pages 
of French; suitable texts: De Maistre’s “La Jeune 
Sibérienne”; “Le Lépreux de la Cité d’Aoste’’; 
Daudet’s “Contes choisis”; Bazin’s “Contes choisis.” 
M. T. W: Th. F. S. 10:00-12:00 a. m. Room 204. 
(C. H.) Four and one-half credit hours. Rev. 
Thomas Hennessy, C. S. C. 

3s. Second-Year French. For those who have had 
at least one year of college Freneh or two years of 
high-school French. French composition, dictation, 
oral and written exercises; conversation; reading of 
French in prose and poetry. M. T. W. Th. F. 1:30- 
2:20 p. m. Room 204. (C. H.) Two credit hours. 
Assistant Professor Joseph Plante. 


Graduate Courses 


10s. History of the French Language. An outline 
to modern times designed especially for teachers. 
Nyrop, “Grammaire historique de la langue fran- 
caise,”’ Vol. I, and, (if time permits) Braunschvig, 
“Notre Litterature etudiée dans les textes,” Vol. I. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 10:10-11:00 a. m. Room 116. (C. 
H.) Two credit hours. Professor Benjamin Du Bois. 

lls. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. His- 
torical and critical survey, with wide reading from 
the most significant authors of the century. The 
chief purpose of this course is to give the student 
a first-hand knowledge of the literary masterpieces 
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of the nineteenth century, especially lyric poetry, 
the novel, and the drama. M. T. W. Th. F. 11:10- 
12:00 a. m. Room 116. (C. H.) Two credit hours. 
Professor Benjamin Du Bois. 

12s. French Literature in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Lectures; readings and themes. For graduate 
students. Conducted in French. M. T. W. Th. F. 
11:10-12:00 a. m. Room 115. (C. H.) Two credit 
hours. Not given in 19238. 


13s. A Study of French Prose. The art of French 
prose writing studied throughout the history of 
French literature, with its bearings on the forma- 
tion of English style; conducted in French and open 
only to graduates. Not given in 1928. 

14s. A Study of French Versification. Not given 

in 1923. 
15s. The French Drama. Not given in 1928. 


SPANISH 


Is. Elementary Sanish. Elements of grammar; 
exercises in pronunciation; dictation; elementary 
reading; easy composition; conversation; special 
attention to drill in the verbs. M. T. W. Th. F. S. 
1:30-3:20 p. m. Room 116. (M. B.) Four and one- 
half credit hours. Rev. Peter Forrestal, C. S. C. 


2s. Intermediate Spanish. Crawford’s Spanish 
Composition; class and collateral reading of about 
250 pages; conversation. The class is conducted 
largely in Spanish. M. T. W. Th. F. S. 1:30-3:20 p. m. 
Room 116. (C. H.) Four and one-half credit hours. 
Rev. Frederick McKeon, C. S. C. 

3s. Second-Year Spanish. Umphrey’s Spanish 
Prose Composition; class and collateral reading of 
about 250 pages; conversation; special attention to 
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idiomatic expression. The class is conducted mostly 
in Spanish. M. T. W. Th. F. S. 1:30-3:20 p. m. 
Room 115. (C. H.) Four and one-half credit hours. 
Rev. Vincent Catapagn. 


Graduate Courses 


10s. History of Spanish Literature. A study of 
the history of Spanish literature, from its origin 
to the close of the Golden Age, supplemented by 
written reports in Spanish. M. T. W. Th. F. 8:10- 
9:00 a.m. (Library.) Two credit hours. Professor 
Augustin de Iturbide. 

lls. Influence of the Spanish Literature of the 
Golden Age on the Other Literatures of Europe. A 
study of the influence of the Spanish literature of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries on the lit- 
erature of the other languages of Europe, with’ 
special reference to the English and to the French, 
supplemented by written reports in Spanish. M. T. 
W. Th. F. 9:10-10:00 a. m. (Library.) Two credit 
hours. Professor Augustin de Iturbide. 

12s. Spanish American Literature. Study of the 
history and literature of the colonial and of the 
revolutionary periods. Study of the literature of 
Spanish America in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, with special reference to the influence of 
the literatures of Germany, Spain, and France. The 
Modernista evolution from Gutiérrez Najera to 
Rubén Dario, with special study of its chief repre- 
sentatives. Supplemented by written reports in 
Spanish. Not given in 1923. 

13s. Spanish Fiction of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. A study of the novel of the 
Golden Age of Spanish literature, especially of Don 
Quixote, supplemented by written reports in Span- 
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ish, and by discussion in Spanish of related subjects. 
Not given in 1923. 

14s. Spanish Drama of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. A study of the plays of Calderon 
de la Barca; Ruiz de Alarcén, Lope de Vega and 
Tirso de Molina, supplemented by written reports 
‘in Spanish, and by discussion in English and in 
Spanish of the general subject. Not given in 19138. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


1s. Man’s Place in the Cosmos. Three main aspects 
of human life—man a particular complex type—the 
vegetative, the animal, the peculiarly human aspect. 
The glory of human life due to its inherent com- 
plexity. The problem of finding the proper balance 
for man’s complex structure and _ constitution. 
Establishment of individual ideals as a necessary 
introduction to the social end of man. Then a brief 
resumé of some historical references in which the 
analysis of human nature has been applied as a foun- 
dation for social studies, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, 
the Cartesians. Then, the natural basis of commun- 
ity, and analysis of society, the conception of a com- 
mon good, an organic unity, the general will, spirit- 
ual unity, social differentiation, the principles and 
laws of social control, the end and aims of society. 
M. T. W. Th. F. 2:30-3:20 p.m. Room 213. (C. H.) 
Two credit hours. Assistant Professor R. R. Mac- 


. gregor. 


3s. Poverty and Dependency. A _ study of the 
causes and some of the proposed solutions of the 
problems of poverty and dependency. For under- 
graduates, may be taken by graduates. M. T. W. 
ieee 2 10-320) Nails | hOoml tals. (OC.. tl.) ms LWwo 
credit hours. Not given in 1928. 
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ZOOLOGY. 


ls. Invertebrate Zoology. An elementary course 
consisting of lectures, recitations and laboratory 
work so arranged as to constitute an introduction to 
the general principles and concepts of Zoology. M. 
T. W..Th.F. -8:10-10:00. a. m:) Room 12. -C3-4H,) 
Four credit hours. Rev. Francis Wenninger, C. S. C. 

2s. Vertebrate Zoology. This course will complete 
the work begun in course ls. Not offered in 1928. 

Note: Courses 1s. and 2s. constitute the work 
offered in the general catalogue under the title 
Zoology 1 and 2. (p. 202.) 

3s. History of Zoology. A general outline of the 
historical development of Zoology and allied sci- 
ences. The course includes a discussion of biological 
problems and theories such as evolution, heredity, 
etc. Prerequisite: One year of Zoology or general 
biology. M. T. W. Th. F. 11:10-12:00 a. m. Room 
12. (S. H.) Two credit hours. Rev. Francis Wen-- 
ninger, C. S. C. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Expenses 


ORGAN—WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 
Two 25 minute lessons a week for six 
WEGKS 7k Cie ee GB ee ae ee $60.00 
VOICE—MiIss LEILA BREED 
Two 25 minute lessons (private) a week 


TOY ASlS mweekser ye ee See ae 8 eee ge ree 50.00 ° 


Two 25 minute lessons (two in a class) 
a. week -TOrssix> weeks 60) Ve Wt ee 25.00 
VIOLIN—RICHARD SEIDEL 
Two 25 minute lessons a week for six 
WeeK Sots DE eT SVAN Sty ee Cs ae 50.00 
PIANO—JOHN L. BECKER 
Two 25 minute lessons a week for six weeks 50.00» 
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VOICE—GEOoRGE O’CONNELL 
Two 25 minute lessons a week for six 
hoger 0a, Leng Paani a. nk 2 SAN ae pl ely Midlake SRAM - St 50.00 
COUNTERPOINT—WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 
One hour a week (private) for six weeks__ 25.00 
GREGORIAN MUSIC—J. LEWIS BROWNE 
Three hours a week (in class) for six 
WEEK ST We oe PERE Ts Wea es ey ate ae 20.00 
COMPOSITION—JOHN J. BECKER 
One hour a week (private) for six weeks__ 25.00: 


A brief description of the training which each of- 
these renowned musicians has received is herewith. 
submitted. , 


Jonn J. Becker, B. M., Director 


Mr. Becker is recognized as an artist of great. 
talent in the musical world by such men as Carl 
Busch, Wilhelm Middelschulte, J. Lewis Browne, and 
Alexander von Fielitz. One of these, writing of his 
work said, “John J. Becker, the Director of Music 
at the University of Notre Dame, is a pianist, con- 
ductor, and composer of extraordinary talent. He 
is a creative artist of the modern school. In exam- 
ining his orchestra works, piano composition, songs, 
and choral works, one finds a strong originality, a 
nice regard for artistic effects and the ability to 
establish atmosphere which are always the prom- 
inent features of most interesting writing. Here 
is an American composer who has a message.” 


Wilhelm Middelschulte, Organ 


Mr. Middelschulte is recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest organists and composers. He was 
born in Westfalen, Germany, and studied in Berlin 
at the Royal Academic Institute of Church Music. 
He also studied organ and composition under August 
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Haupt, piano under Loeschorn, history and conduct- 
ing under Julius Alsleben, and sacred literature 
under Franz Commer. He was the organist and the 
musical director of the St. Lucan Church in Berlin. 
In 1891 he came to America where he was in suc- 
cession organist at the Holy Name Cathedral and 
St. James’. Later he acted in the same capacity 
with the Theodore Thomas Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1906 he refused an invitation by the Board of 
Trustees to act as organist and musical director at 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. He has given 
concerts in the United States, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland, winning much praise in each of these coun- 
tries. The best critics herald him as one of the 
world’s greatest artists. 


George O’Connell, Voice. 


Mr. George O’Connell, American tenor, was a pupil 
of George Hamlin and Frederick Root. He is a 
concert singer of distinct merit, having toured the 
country as soloist with the Paulist Choir, under the 
direction of Father Finn. Mr. O’Connell is a very 
popular and successful teacher of voice. 


J. Lewis Browne, Gregorian Music. 

Doctor Browne is a distinguished member of the 
Royal Philharmonic, Rome, and a composer of more 
than sixty published works in various forms. He 
has lectured at the University of Chicago and pro- 
duced an eleventh-century liturgical play. This play 
was printed by the University after he had tran- 
scribed it into modern notation. Doctor Browne en- 
joys an international reputation as an authority on 
Gregorian music, its history, theory and practice. 
He is at present organist and choirmaster at St. 
Patrick’s Church, Chicago. 
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Miss Leila A. Breed, Voice 


Miss Breed of Chicago is a musician of extensive 
European training and wide experience in teaching 
voice culture. She has taught chiefly in the Middle 
West although her first teaching was done before 
she returned to this country. Among conservative 
musicians she is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant and distinctive teachers of voice culture in 
the United States. Her aim is to establish the sing- 
ing of her pupils on a solid, scientific basis so as to 
make their voices a complete means of self-expres- 
sion. The training she gives deals fundamentally 
with tone development, breath support, and growth 
into full technical ease. To these ends she uses a 
repertoire of several thousand songs and arias of 
all periods, each of which is applicable to some def- 
inite point in voice training. Many of her pupils 
are now appearing on the concert platform. Among 
them are Herbert Gould, Florence Lang and Cooper 
Lawley. 

Herbert Gould, basso cantante, is considered one 
of the finest singers in America. He is engaged for 
concerts and oratorios throughout the entire West. 

Florence Lang, lyric soprano, has sung with suc- 
cess on both coasts. Her repertoire includes a 
greater variety of material than that of any other 
American soprano. 

Cooper Lawley, romantic tenor, is widely known 
as “Chicago’s John McCormack.” He has been for 
some time an important member of the annual opera 
given by the Chicago Junior Art League. 


Richard Seidel, Violin 


The School of Music is pleased to announce that. 
Mr. Richard Seidel, the eminent violinist, has been 
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engaged to teach during the Summer School. He 
is a graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory, a pupil 
of Frederick Herman, and Adolph Brodsky. For two 
years this fine artist was a member of the Gewand- 
hause Orchestra at Leipzig. From there he came to 
America and since the foundation of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra has occupied a chair among the 
first violins in that organization. 

Mr. Seidel has appeared in chamber concerts with 
such famous artists as Sherwood, Bloomfield, Zeisler 
and Liebling. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


There will be courses offered by the different De- 
partments of the School of Engineering, if there be 
a sufficient number of students. The courses here 
listed are strictly of an engineering character. 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, and other sub- 
jects are described in another part of this bulletin. 


Mechanical Drawing 


1s. Projection Drawing. This course consists in 
‘reading blue prints; freehand sketching with pencil 
from models of various machine parts; finding the 
dimensions and drawing to scale with the use of 
instruments; the principles of orthographic projec- 
tions. M. T. W. 1:00-5:00 p. m. Room 402. (M. B.) 
Two credit hours. Professor Francix X. Ackerman. 

2s. Projection Drawing. Continuation of 1s. Mak- 
ing simple mechanical working drawings from free- 
hand tracing, blue-printing and the preparations of 
working drawings of complete machines. M. T. W. 
2:00-6:00 p. m. Room 402. (M. B.) Two credit 
hours. Professor Francis X. Ackerman. 

3. Descriptive Geometry. A series of accurate 
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plates is made illustrating the principles of ortho- 
graphic and spherical projections; isometric projec- 
tions; shades and shadows and perspective, Prereq- 
uisite: Drawing 1 and 2. Th. F. 8. 2:00-6:00 p. m. 
Room 402. (M. B.) Two credit hours. Professor 
Francis X. Ackerman. 

4. Machine Drawing. A continuation of Courses 
1 and 2, embracing advanced work in machine draw- 
ing; making detail and assembly working drawings 
from freehand sketches; the elementary principles 
of mechanical design with calculations of dimensions 
and construction of drawings from _ sketch-book 
notes. T. Th. F. 1:00-3:00 p. m. Room 402. (M. 
B.) Two credit hours. Professor Francis X. Ack- 
erman. 

5. Topography. Pen and colored topographical 
drawing; conventional signs; map drawing from 
surveys. Prerequisite: Course 1. Room 402. (M. 
B.) Two credit hours. Professor Francis X. Ack- 
erman. 


Engineering 


2. Strength of Materials. A study of the stresses 
imposed on structures by the application of external 
forces and the determination of dimensions and 
form to resist properly such forces. The subjects 
covered include tension, compression and_ shear, 
elastic deformation, thin cylinders, riveted joints, 
simple and cantilever beams, columns and struts, 
torsion, combined stresses, thick cylinders and flat 
plates. M. T. W. Th. F. S. at hours arranged by 
Professor. Four and one-half credit hours. Pro- 
fessor William L. Benitz. 

4s. Kinematics. This course treats of the geom- 
etry of machinery, the determination of the paths 
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of the various parts of an elementary combination, 
and the constraining of the parts to move in these 
paths. The general theory is then applied to cams 
and gear teeth, the relative motion of machine parts, 
and the kinematic trains, belts, pulleys, speed cones, 
link work, and other aggregate combinations. 
Equivalent to the course prescribed’*for mechanical 
and chemical engineering students. M. T. W. Th. F. 
1:00-5:00 p.m. (Engineering Bldg.) Three credit 
hours. Professor William L. Benitz. 


5s. Elements of Steam Engineering. A general 
survey of the application of heat to the development 
of power in prime movers, including sources of heat, 
methods of rendering it available in its utilization 
in boilers, pumps, engines, turbines, condensers, and 
heating systems. Drawing-board work on valve 
gears, tangential-force diagrams, governors, fly- 
wheels. The equivalent of course 6b. as outlined in 
the General Bulletin, and as prescribed for students 
in mechanical and electrical engineering. M. T. W. 
Th. F. S. 10:00-12:00. Four and one-half credit 
hours. Not given in 1923. 


8s. Analytic Mechanics. The aim of this course 
is to prepare students of engineering for the study 
of the courses in applied mechanics. The course 
comprises a study of the fundamental principles of 
statics, kinematics, and kinetics. The subjects se- 
lected are studied with a view of thoroughly prepar- 
ing the engineering students to pursue the technical 
and practical branches of their respective courses. 
Some of the topics considered in this course are: 
work, energy, conservation of energy, power, com- 
position and resolution of forces, center of gravity, 
center of mass, moment of inertia, acceleration, 
dynamics of rigid bodies, laws of friction, ete. 
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Equivalent to the course prescribed for students in 
the electrical, mechanical, mining, and chemical en- 
gineering. M. T. W. Th. F. S. 8:10-10:00 a. m. 
(Engineering Bldg.) Four and one-half credit hours. 
Professor William L. Benitz. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED AT THE CLOSE OF 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 


AUGUST 5, 1922 


The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy was con- 
ferred on: 

Joseph S. Reichert, South Bend, Indiana;—Major Subject: 
Chemistry. Dissertation: “The Catalytic Condensation of 
Acetylene with Benzene and its Homologues.” 


The Degree of Master of Arts was conferred on: 


Sister Agnes Loretto, of the Sisters of Charity, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;—Major Subject: Philosophy. Dissertation: 
“The Nature of Inference.” 

Sister Mary Ancilla, of the Sisters of St. Ursula, Toledo, 
Ohio;—Major Subject: English. Dissertation: “The Value 
of Poetry in Teaching Religion in High School.” 

Sister Mary Aquinas, of the Sisters of St. Francis, Du- 
buque, Iowa;—Major Subject: Philosophy. Dissertation: 
“The Concept and the Mental Image—Their Difference and 
Relation.” 

Sister Mary Catherine, of the Sisters of St. Ursula, Toledo, 
Ohio;—Major Subject: English. Dissertation: “The Project 
Method of Teaching English Composition in High School.” 

Sister Maria Deodata, of the Sisters of Charity, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;—Major Subject: English. Dissertation: “Fran- 
cis Thompson’s Sister Songs.” 

Sister Eveline, of the Sisters of Charity, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
—Major Subject: Education. Dissertation: “Liberal Edu- 
cation and Specialization.” 

Sister Generosa, of the Sisters of Charity, Cincinnati, 
Ohio;—Major Subject: Education. Dissertation: “The Role 
of the Emotions in the Educative Process.” 

Sister Mary Jerome, of the Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary, Monroe, Michigan;—Major Sub- 
ject: Latin. Dissertation: “A Study of the Similes in the 
Aeneid, Books I.-VI.” 

Sister Mary Joseph, of the Sisters of St. Ursula, Toledo, 
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Ohio;—Major Subject: English. Dissertation: The Ortho- 
dox Critic and the Ethical Principle in Literature.” 

Sister Mary Judith, of the Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
--maculate Heart of Mary, Monroe, Michigan;—Major Sub- 
ject: English. Dissertation: “The Holy Eucharist in Con- 
temporary English Verse.” 

Sister Margaret Marie, of the Sisters of Holy Cross, St. 
Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana;—Major Subject: English. 
Dissertation: “National Ideals Expressed in Drama.” 

Sister Margaret, of the Sisters of St. Ursula, Toledo, 
Ohio;—Major Subject: History. Dissertation: “The Oldest 
Teaching Order for Women.” 

Sister Mary Rose Estelle, of the Sisters of Holy Cross, 
St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana;—Major Subject: 
Journalism. Dissertation: “The Sources of Editorial In- 
fluence.” 

Sister Mary Rose Gertrude, of the Sisters of Holy Cross, 
St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana;—Major Subject: Eng- 
lish. Dissertation: “The Spirit of Renouncement in Catholic 
Poetry.” 

Sister Mary Theodosia, of the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, Monroe, Michigan;—Major Sub- 
ject: Education. Dissertation: “A Psychological Analysis 
of the Teacher’s Influence.” 

Sister St. Ursula, of the Sisters of St. Ursula, Toledo, 
Ohio;—Major Subject: French. Dissertation: “Les Femmes 
Chretiennes dans M. Henri Bordeaux.” 

Rev. Bernardine D’Amico, of the Order of St. Benedict, 
Cullman, Alabama;—Major Subject: History. Dissertation: 
“Religious State of the Military Orders.” 

Paul Fenlon, Blairesville, Pennsylvania;—Major Subject: 
English. Dissertation: “The Personality of Wilfrid Blunt.” 

Alfred Nicholas Slaggert, Saginaw, Michigan;—Major 
Subject: Politics. Dissertation: “The Hare Preferential 
System as a Medium of Proportional Representation.” 


The Degree of Master of Science was con- 
ferred on: 

Sister Mary De Chantal, of the Sisters of St. Francis, 
Dubuque, boy Area on Subject: . Physics. Dissertation: 


“Lissajous Curves.” 
Sister Mary Clementine, of the Sid he of Charity, Cin- 
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cinnati, Ohio;—Major Subject: Mathematics. Dissertation: 
“The Pythagorean School.” 

Sister Maria Corona, of the Sisters of Charity, Cincinnati, 
Ohio;—Major Subject: Mathematics. Dissertation: “Cer- 
tain Trigonometric Formulae Verified Geometrically by 
Means of the Unit Circle.” 

Brother Charles Angelus, of the Christian Brothers of 
Ireland, St. Mary’s on the Hudson, New York;—Major Sub- 
ject: Physics. Dissertation: “A Study of Self and Mutual 
Induction, and a Comparison of the Methods Used to De- 
termine Their Values.” 

Brother Patrick Dominic McCarthy, of the Christian 
Brothers of Ireland, St. Mary’s on the Hudson, New York;— 
Major Subject: Mathematics. Dissertation: “The La Pla- 
cian Equation.” 

Rafael Garcia-Rubio Escribano, Santa Spirita, Cuba;— 
Major Subject: Agronomy. Dissertation: ‘Experiments on 
the Germination of Seed.” 

Raymond J. Schubmehl, Wayland, New York;—Major 
Subject: Mathematics. Dissertation: “The Locus Described 
by a Fixed Point on the Axis of a Parabola Rolling on a 
Straight Line.” } 

Herman Henry Wenzke, Celina, Ohio;—Major Subject: 
Chemistry. Dissertation: “Condensation of Acetylene with 
the Hydroxy Compounds of the Aromatic Series.” 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on: 
Sister Mary Aloysi, of the Sisters of Notre Dame, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Sister Margaret Mary, of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Augustine, Lakewood, Ohio. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Letters was con- 
ferred on: 


Sister Mary Josephine, of the Ursuline Sisters of Brown 
County, Ohio. 


Sister Mary Veronique, of the Sisters of Holy Cross, St. 
Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Antoinette J. Semortier, South Bend, Indiana. 
Daniel Jerome O’Connell, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy was con- 
ferred on: 


Edward Joseph Schmitt, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Arthur Cotter Shea, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in Educa- 
tion was conferred on: 

Brother Finbarr, of the Congregation of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 


Brother Gerard, of the Congregation of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 


The Degree of Civil Engineer was conferred on: 


Daniel Houston Young, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Degree of Mechanical Engineer was con- 
ferred on: 


William Joseph Daly, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Laws was con- 
ferred on: 


Hugh Thomas Gibbons, Carroll, Iowa. 
John Francis Heffernan, Akron, Ohio. 
Emile John Hilkert, Canton, Ohio. 
James Clement Shaw, Stuart, Iowa. 
James Gerald Walsh, Adair, Iowa. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in Com- 
merce was conferred on: 


Edward Otis Gottry, Rochester, New York. 
Vincent Joseph Hanrahan, Buffalo, New York. 
Paul Irving McDermott, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
A. Harold Weber, South Bend, Indiana. 
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LIST OF STUDENTS 
Summer School 1922. 


A 
ADELE DOUCET Ig) tae re ti on a eee Marion, Indiana 
Ackerman) ONT ya com oon ee eee Dowagiac, Michigan 
Adeline woishermMary. Le ee Cleveland, Ohio 
SAdrian, GC. ‘o. .C.jv brothers. 2.3. oa Notre Dame, Indiana 
APAUNAMOISber Mary so lo) ee ee Dubuque, Iowa 
A Patna eOISLer wary. su. eee Dubuque, Iowa 
IAgNelig SISter Parye Oe ae Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Agtiess oisteraMary.. so Nashville, Tennessee 
ARTES pois Lets weer ne meen) ees West Park, Ohio 
Agnes MorettasSister.. oe i eres Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 
ATITCE OI SLEDS MB EY coy EN Oe ae Louisville, Kentucky 
Albertiss-oister) Mary Ui ee) a ee Wilmette, Illinois 
Alexisupiscer Marys 2. 2 ro ee Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Alice Clare, Sister_________ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Aloysre sister Marys Sk er su oe Cleveland, Ohio. 
ANT SCOTMNGLIUS cme raee it nia ee at eZ New Washington, Ohio 
Amedia, Sister >Maryowvee oe ae Cleveland, Ohio. 
Anastasia, Sister Mary____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Ancilla, sister? Mary ie. cette wine rene Toledo, Ohio 
Andrew, Cio. :G. brother er. yee on Notre Dame, Indiana 
Angela) sister aMiarys 2 ctu etek) il ee Cleveland, Ohio 
Angela, Sister Mary____-________ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Angelus, F. C. H., Brother_______ New York City, New York 
Aniceta, Sister Mary_____-_______ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Ann Catherine; sister Marys 320 0 > ie eee 
ORI PARAS Maha) ea aby Ra) St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Annsiilizabeths 'Sister (Mary. io a ee 
ete DYER eel: Saree St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Annunciata, Sister Mary_______ Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Anselm): Sister Marylin > 228 Bees) Aiea Chicago, Illinois 
Antoinette, Sister________ aS Nd SON Lexington, Kentucky 
Antoinette, Sister (Mary 722e soe ey oe Cleveland, Ohio 
Aquinas; Sisters Mary «eee ey Cleveland, Ohio 
Aquinas Sister ‘Maryoul) se Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A Quinasy Sisters Mary eae me ee ieee Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Amold, Miss Dorothy Hels es ee South Bend, Indiana 
ATNO dita; mister Marve oo oe ee Wilmette, Illinois 
Aver’ Hannah DéesMotte 22 oo bee South Bend, Indiana 
Aacustine; sister Mary2is 5 ee ee Cleveland, Ohio 
Augustine, Sister Mary lo) =. St. Martin, Ohio 
AUrelia, Oster Maryae. 2 se eee ee East Moline, Illinois 
AUSHNe Gone brotheneo. 5.52 ee Notre Dame, Indiana 
B 
Bateve William) 222 ee a ___._._Pomeroy, Ohio 
Baldwin, C. S. C., George J.__-___----_-_ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Bartlett, GC. S.20.; Edward C.c2 2 Notre Dame, Indiana 
Redes OS. Bo eReverendit 4 ees Subiaco, Arkansas 
Relgers Miss ary) Micwnru ree ee ee so Chicago, Illinois 
Bele rs A lice ae on ee ae Plymouth, Indiana 
Benedict, Sister Mary__________- Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Benedict; C.c8: .C.;, Brother. Notre Dame, Indiana 
Benedictaj-oister uMary. 22222 en ees Dubuque, Iowa 
Benedictus, Sister Mary___St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Berchmans, Sister Mary______________ Halifax, Nova Scotia 
IBeTCHMANG aS Istens Vide Veer oe we oe ee West Park, Ohio. 
Brenardas Geo, Ca Brothers = <22 2 Notre Dame, Indiana 
Bernard. Sisters Mary -.2 3 ee Se. Auburn, Michigan 
Bertrandseostenn Mary 2 oe Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Bisehofit; Georges AL =. ee Indianapolis, Indiana 
Bittner, stlermanc se 7 ye Me se Marquette, Michigan 
Blanchard, Miss Mary Gertrude___Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Blievernicht; Jerome’ D.._-_- 3 Elmhurst, Illinois. 
BolgerCeu su. Henryed 220 uo Notre Dame, Indiana 
Borgia Sisterm Mary. oo a ee Cleveland, Ohio- 
Borgiaswoisterm Mary coo eh eee Cleveland, Ohio: 
Boyce atrick) Jace oo Meee oe Williams, Arizona. 
DBLAGDULV rd AMES a pete ole Pe ees Robinson, Illinois: 
Brannigan, C. S. C., Joseph M.________ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Brennan Waring ee eee Connorsville, Indiana 
Brennan, Cy5..C.sh lL NOMastd eee Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Brugener,  LOUBNVe ok whey ete nae eae South Bend, Indiana 
Brigo,Cs pmGw brothers oe ne es Notre Dame, Indiana 
Balter; Ows7 by Revs, Gilbert. a Peru, Illinois 


Bungardeans Lawrences. 3. 2) 2 te Trenton, New Jersey’ 
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C 
Callistus, Sister Mary______-_-_ Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Camillus, ©.'S..G3; Brother... -- Notre Dame, Indiana 
Campbell, Donald= Huo et Le Chicago, Illinois 
Cannon, ; Miss#ulascs 3 South Bend, Indiana 
Capesius, Rev. Andrews___--------- St. Bernard’s, Alabama 
CAT ATOR ail eee Oe bose ee Mobile, Alabama 
Carberry, Glene Ma 5 coke, ee eee Ames, Iowa 
Carre ANIeh owen cre eco eee Hazelton, Pennsylvania 
Gasiniie Ge pt DY Otler sso ere ae Notre Dame, Indiana 
Cacslan Go e GsrOtner 2-2. ee Notre Dame, Indiana 
Casteltini, A liberty. ee ees Cincinnati, Ohio 
Catherine, Sister Maryse ee ee Toledo, Ohio 
Catherine ‘SistermMaryon ss eee eee eee Tiffin, Ohio 
Cavanaugn, Gy psc. ih rank. ee Notre Dame, Indiana 
Cecile, Sister Marie______ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Ceciiiay PisSter amaryl te ae Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Cecelia Soisten) Mary 2G ose Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Céelasta,  Sinvely nlary. eye tele ee Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Celesta, Sister Mary224 220 >= ee ees: Monroe, Michigan 
Celestine, Sister) Mary i222 4 oe ee Nazareth, Michigan 
Celestine, Sister Maryi2) Sear Le ees Youngstown, Ohio 
Gelestine)! Sister’ Mary 222 Se Monroe, Michigan 
Celestyn, Sister Mary___________ New York City, New York 
AL DEN ALEN 69 EDO eee es eee ML sa gL Racine, Wisconsin 
Charlotte, Sister Mary_____ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Ghoutret + Chatiess. At5 ee ee Oak Park, Illinois 
Christina, (Sister Mary 2 ore le eee Tiffin, Ohio 
Ohristina, Sister Maryes sce ce pete s St. Joseph’s, Kentucky 
CHrIStITIA, SISten eM ATV tes ons Se ey Cumberland, Maryland 
Ctardy Sisvereai ar ya wees ee Wee South Bend, Indiana 
Clare; “Sister WLetry swe 8 os ie ae rains Cleveland, Ohio 
Crave: Sister wiaryee ss oo be het Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Clare Assisi, Sister Mary__St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Clementine, Sister Mary_________ Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Cleveland, Harold’ J... > BOE ei ea ee Alliance Ohio 
Glotiiday Sister Marys. sie en Nazareth, Michigan 
Collins, :'G,' S.C. "Frederick. 00... ae Notre Dame, Indiana 
Condon Py attercie ew — oe.) he ee South Bend, Indiana 
Gonlin, ‘Miss! Minnie. 275 ts an La Porte, Indiana 
Gonnolly,ehrank? DS o02 2 oe ee Geneva, New York 


Gonsolatal (Sister.ace ee ee a Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sonetance, colsteroMary 20 oe Chicago, Illinois 
Conway soltics Lrenes. OOo) ve eee eee McHenry, Illinois 
Conway, C. S. C., Walter K.__.________ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Mra y eC PG. 1G; ou Galveston, Texas 
MOLoia Sister uMary oe. eee Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 
ROSEN Or ViALOrY sag oe oe ee Notre Dame, Indiana 
Seotaonen; Horrests Gi le Ta et ee ee ee Elgin, Illinois 
COLVMBGIIDErt Sd bat ner eS eae South Bend, Indiana 
Coughlin, wheva dudmund. ee St. Paul, Minnesota 
Grescentia: Sisters:Mary 22! 7 Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Sulnane sa) ohne eo ee eee eee Rochester, New York 
Wuatnberts Go. Cc brother...) ew Notre Dame, Indiana 
Gurley SaCe Brother 2.0. ee) uy Notre Dame, Indiana 
GCyriidewoisrens Marys se ae te ee eee Cleveland, Ohio 
D 

BOAT a LV AMV ALIN ERIN) be) eee te ee el AF eel Cincinnati, Ohio 
Damian S.C: Brother! 22a. 2 Notre Dame, Indiana . 
D’Amico, Rev. Bernard____________.__._Cullman, Alabama 
Wael Gwen G5 brothers 3h es Notre Dame, Indiana . 
De Chantal, Sister Mary__._______ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
De, Chantel; Sister Maryse 2 Dubuque, Iowa 
DWeeterssbawrencese se wee eo Ne es Wabash, Indiana 
BDe.Grace, CiS3:‘Go- Norman: J i020 Ve Notre Dame, Indiana 
WerGratie OrealtA sean ers Weel. eee South Bend, Indiana 
DesGrates Ralphy Mi eer sae Je ee South Bend, Indiana 
DcemottnelOnnel sate Ce eee Niles, Michigan 
Wenisa sister Mary wows ais CN as Oe Cleveland, Ohio 
Denny.) Pranciss sotacme me a es ee Bridgeport, Conn. 
sDeodata,. sisters Marys S0e) OF es Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 
Heschs August late es cael ay hs Newark, New Jersey 
Des Victoires, Sister Mary_St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Devers, C.°S..C., Jeromes. Notre Dame, Indiana 
iIpiedrich fg Arthur hie es Ae ae Cel) De Kalb, Illinois 
Diomera, Sister Mary______ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Dixon,,-Miss3hlizabethiw 2 2 Uniontown, Kentucky 
DOOGS a. Ames Ue Cee Pe iN Hartford City, Indiana 
Doherty, Miss Nellie_______________ West McHenry, Illinois 
Dolorosa,aoistera Mary eo ose! et ek Chicago, Illinois 
Honanue, Ce Sn.G. swilbani Jes) oe Notre Dame, Indiana 
Donaldson paoseph rhe coo eee ee Hammond, Indiana 


Donnelly, Miss Prances 3208 3b Michigan City, Indiana 
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Donnelly, Miss Mary_-------------- Michigan City, Indiana 
Dooley, Eugene P.----~ ee ee ee Chicago, Illinois 
Doolittle, Miss (Nina eere oe South Bend, Indiana 
Dorzweiler, . RewiGgisdwine 0 ae Victoria, Kansas: 
Downs, Rev, Dominios 5200 See St. Bernard’s, Alabama 
Drollinger, Miss Mabel C.__----------~- South Bend, Indiana 
Drummey, C. S. C., Frank E._----_-_- Notre Dame, Indiana 
DUThy Ae parr ODstY ba, eee ee ee Notre Dame, Indiana 
Dury so ON alae eee eee Oe ee ___Dubuque, Iowa 
Hugean Miss wAvinew tse. ee Rockyville, Indiana 
Dunlea)Leo\ Ge eee sae Je ee Youngstown, Ohio 
Dunne? Cure seek 4s ke ee Tonica, Illinois 
Dwyer Bernsrdt dios 2s ee Taylorville, Illinois 
Dwyer WilliantyGccte ss oe Ce eee Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E 
Bidith, “Sister Mary i. 2. ase ee Wichita, Kansas 
_ Edna, Sister Mary__-__-_~ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Edward, GC. S,C., Brotheri22) eae Notre Dame, Indiana 
BPawin;-G.08. C. Brothers oo) sae Notre Dame, Indiana 
Blaine’ sister ):Maryi 202 es Racine, Wisconsin 
Eleanor, Sister Mary_____ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Eleanor, Sister: Mary) oes oe oe 9 ee i Canton, Ohio. 
Blecta, Sister Mary____-__.-___ Greensburgh, Pennsylvania 
Elise, Sister Mary_________ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Bien: Sister: Mary 22) ac beer ee Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 
Emberger, Miss Celina. 2.0 Niles, Michigan 
Emily, Sister Mary_..________ Oe Le Se Nazareth, Michigan 
Emshwiller, James R._.-___-._____. Hartford City, Indiana 
Ephrem, C. S. C.,; Brother _..-:_- Notre Dame, Indiana 
Erwinager, O. S. B., Rev. Benno_____ St. Bernard’s, Alabama 
Escribano, Raafael Rubia______ vig Fw aD Santa-Spiritus, Cuba 
Eespinosa® ‘azaroc 22 eee Colombia, South America 
Eucharia, Sister Mary___________ Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Wugenia, Sister’ Maryn 2 22522) es oe St. Joseph, Kentucky 
Roumice; ¢sisters: Mary. 22 eos s ee oe Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Funice, Sister," Maryo22e ee Louisville, Kentucky 
Euphemia, Sister Mary_____________ Cumberland, Maryland 
Eustochium, Sister Mary_________ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Evangelina, Sister Mary__________ Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Evangelista, Sister Mary___St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Fveline,- Sister Mary 3 ee ees Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 
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F 
HPabranG. os Cc, Drotner_o eee eee Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Fangmann, O. S. B., Rev. Sylvester__St. Bernard’s, Alabama. 
Keldman, Morris: Ds ee 2 ne ee South Bend, Indiana 
SPOTS LOI Sets Toss al Were eee Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Penloneera ulin ee ene een wean Blairesville, Pennsylvania. 
Ferdinand, C. S. C., Brother__________ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Ferdinand, Sister Mary____----_-----_-- Louisville, Kentucky 
Ferstl, O. S. B., Rev. Edmund_____~_ St. Bernard’s, Alabama. 
WICKS, aN Der Ge oe ee ee eee eee Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pines, Casino rOlner eee tee Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Pidelisy ISLEY MAY Yor eee ee ee ee Toledo, Ohio: 
Finbarr, C._S: C., Brothers... ue Notre Dame, Indiana. 
PIANGEL Yee ANCIS WVWne ee Notre Dame, Indiana. 
PIAVIGy Isler VMLaALV. coe oe ee oe Ferdinand, Indiana. 
HIQVIR EC SIStET (ALAT Ne oe ee ee ee ee Joliet, [linois: 
Mood, C.osi CS Led a soe ee ee Notre Dame, Indiana. 
MIOTENCe. Olstel, MarVvo wo ee se anak e Monroe, Michigan: 
Florentine, Sister Mary____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
PIGTENLING, SisteLeMaLy eee Corning, Ohio: 
HOPATTY, Came Cas ue cee ere elas Notre Dame, Indiana. 
HOVALCY) Gs... Cs, o WW lan ee eee Notre Dame, Indiana 
Roley;wwiichael ieee te eee gs ae South Bend, Indiana. 
orrestalh Govos.G:, anew © Peters nan rh Austin, Texas: 
BMortunata; SistereMany sees 2 Cleveland, Ohio: 
Ox, WISE rea Hie ea ecw ia ine fe South Bend, Indiana. 
rain Ames’ Cima se es der td ie eae South Bend, Indiana 
Prancis, Sister Mary Ve oes. peo Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
PVANCIS,PSISten WLATY fe ee ee, 2 Ge eee Chicago, Illinois 


Francisyborgiay sisters Marys (tk st fo ee 
pO mn Sees coer. MOB Cit St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana: 


Prancis’ Clare, Sister sce. eee east, Helen, Arkansas, 
Francis Marie, Sister Marie_________ Manitowoc, Wisconsim 
Frederica, Sister Mary______._________ Ferdinand, Indiana. 
Frederick, Sister Mary____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Frederick, Sister Mary____________ Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Frederick, C. S. C., Brother__.________ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Fricke, Lewis J._-______-____-_____-____South Bend, Indiana: 
; G 
Gabrielle, Sister Mary plese io ger) 8 Nazareth! Michigan 


Garry. heva Clarence) 22220 2° Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
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Gellhaus, O. S. B., Rev. Victor__-____----- Atchinson, Kansas 
Generosd, olstersous eon. ee Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 
(FENCTOSC, D OISUSM LAIN oi an eee Racine, Wisconsin 
Genevieve; oisterioLary.. 0 Chicago, Illinois 
George, C. S. C., Brother__________--- Notre Dame, Indiana 
Gerard; Cer, Cebroiner: 2 oo tS Notre Dame, Indiana 
Gersrdp oistere Marve. oe eo es Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Gerold.) sistem Marve sono. ae Racine, Wisconsin 
Gerstboaucr Wise Mary. oe ee Mishawaka, Indiana 
Gibbon sy Lue ie eee er es CRO Owe 
Gilbert uC toa, sorowuer co Notre Dame, Indiana 
Giovanni, Sister Mary____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Godtrey; cistern mula... a oe Cleveland, Ohio 
Gonzaga, Sister Mary_____________ Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Gonzalez serilorencio se fsa 22 Ll Ne ot ee eee Cadiz, Spain 
GOrman, VATICRONY pete oo eee ns eee Edmonton, Canada 
ClOtEY BIL WEE OL we Dat ein ee Rochester, New York 
OUR ACO td ODD eee ee a ee Manila, Philippine Islands 
Graves, Miss Jessie M.-i___.___-______ South Bend, Indiana 
Grepory CoG. Brotner eo es oe Notre Dame, Indiana 
Gregory, Oo S08, Reverend 2c so 62 ee Peru, Illinois 
Groswepe, Miss Revenge sa Avilla, Indiana 
Grover Misa Ruth oc it eos, See eee South Bend, Indiana 
Guenin, phollands i. ens ke ee South Bend, Indiana 
H 
Haare Mics: Verondenss yen ee) 2 Y Crown Point, Indiana 
Hackett, Miss Dorothea____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Hagen Miss! Gelestete ne al Pons New Haven, Kentucky 
Haggerty, Miss Isabel (P23 ss Passaic, New Jersey 
Hanranan, | Vincentsseror a we ee)! eon Buffalo, New York 
Prarbrecht; sivy alter sett ds 2 ey a a Cincinnati, Ohio 
Harold; Cr SuGaBrotnerc.. oe 6) Ne Notre Dame,. Indiana 
Hart. C, $.1G,, 0) OSEDN SE ea ee Notre Dame, Indiana 
HAYVESIWGS .daete Meet ee 3h ee ae Fort Wayne, Indiana 
HeulyeRaymond 7) eee ce, Se ae South Bend, Indiana 
Heffernan, Johny Pee eae Akron, Ohio 
Helen Marie Sister serine a Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Hellmuth; Joseph Kes eta tS eee Chicago, Illinois 
Henaughan,/ Johny Bie iese. fh eee De Kalb, Illinois 
Henry, .Cuisaic, sPatriekW wns. Gwe Notre Dame, Indiana 


Henry,,Casimir, ‘Brothersie 2 ae Duluth, Minnesota 
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Herman Joseph, Brother_______-_-_-_--~- St. Joseph, Missouri 
PLercam,. FUDere Nie 2 =. einen Leanna Ie eR Dixon, Illinois 
Hershenow, Miss «Ruth2223e 3 ee South Bend, Indiana 
Herzog.) od Ulsan Galveston, Texas 
Bigrins«) oni Views wr ae Bee Shelbyville, Indiana 
HiUgry Coa OD LOunerc tee eee Notre Dame, Indiana 
Hildegarde,Wsister, Mary = 22254 2 sous ee Cleveland, Ohio 
Hindelang, Miss Agnes B.____________-~ Mishawaka, Indiana 
Hindelang, Mrs. Margaret________--__~ Mishawaka, Indiana 
Hofman, MissvA oneqe ae eae ea Dyer, Indiana 
Hogan, C. S. C., James W..-_--____-__ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Hogans) OsephirA ci eee es se, Torranda, Pennsylvania 
Holmbero bruce. i eo teow ees Indianapolis, Indiana 
Hoimberg sn iaimer (lyse es ee aes Oy Indianapolis, Indiana 
Honorinsister Mary sos. wo ee Monroe, Michigan 
TOUSeT eo MAX Seer epee ee oe ae Meg oe South Bend, Indiana 
MUNSINGer od ward seee eee eee Chilicothe, Ohio 
PUN GOarles lw]. =) sie eee South Bend, Indiana 
UT AVICIP SA Dost ree nae gaye nia ap ren ee South Bend, Indiana 
SEVACINEN, ware |G. A OrOUNer 2 au sae Notre Dame, Indiana 
I 
Penatiucwmisterm Mary ewe Ce eee Cleveland, Ohio 
femas Sisters Maryeries Lote ee ee West Park, Ohio 
J 
ACKSOTED POUL hen a a EE & South Bend, Indiana 
wacoon Gus. GC. Brotnerors. 2) a ence Notre Dame, Indiana 
James brother. cipeten es eee ee Memphis, Tennessee 
James Edward, Brother________________ Winona, Minnesota 
James Walter, Brother_____-_- 2 St. Paul, Minnesota 
JADE OIStOl 7 MAT aes on eo EVE Racine, Wisconsin 
Jane Robert, Sister Mary__St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Jankowski, C. S. C., Sigismund________ Notre Dame, Indiana 
vehl;°Cs S35. Gi, vAnthonysV 2002 ot Notre Dame, Indiana 
Jerome, Sister Mary______________ Grand Rapids, Michigan 
J eromeyoisternuMaryo.s ee es Ferdinand, Indiana 
DOM Sisters Maryse wy Aus See ers See ee Oldenburg, Indiana 
John Francis, Sister Mary_St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
JOnnehVvan Drowmerin st 2a New York City, New York 
Jonnson;), Miss*Mildred!. 50) 5227) Giana Ss South Bend, Indiana 
PORES ALEK) aie he Dime hoe SEN hea Louisville, Kentucky 


Jones, Miss Bernice L.wo2.-_.-__ South Rend, Indiana 
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Joseph; sister) Mary. 20 we Coes ee ee Toledo, Ohio 
Josephine, Sister Mary____-______-_______ St. Martin, Ohio 
WIOWCE, LISS Wis y kre ee ee South Bend, Indiana 
Jude ‘Aloysius, Brother. 2. ‘Winona, Minnesota 
SAICIEN, OLS eRe en ee Monroe, Michigan 
Julie, Sister Mary___________________Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 
Dusting: pisteneniary sn rt eS Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
K 
Kacher, Miss Elizabeth_____________ Michigan City, Indiana 
Rate. OD eae ee et Youngstown, Ohio 
Kane Os SoCo Onn ey tt ee Se ae Notre Dame, Indiana 
Kathryn Marie, Sister_____ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Keavivg, (iiss Oonora.. 2 ee Chincinnati, Ohio 
Keeven; mmett ue ee ee ee Paducah, Kentucky 
Weller s;aniies orlelene eo ek eer Detroit, Michigan 
OU WED BAN eee cette hci secs toe cee South Bend, Indiana 
Kelly Rey.ce ames AiO. oy eee Helena, Montana 
ACU EO hae ONT une cl Oe ene Notre Dame, Indiana 
Kelly): Gers, 0G PnOomas Av uo ee Notre Dame, Indiana 
Kalas Goi nt re sO POLner an bt eer re Notre Dame, Indiana 
Kinerk,' Miss: Margaret J...) South Bend, Indiana 
KaSD Yop virion Ci re aon See i Es South Bend, Indiana 
Kime, Guo. Chivames 10 oy Sei Notre Dame, Indiana 
Konzen, Missehlizaneth 202 a South Bend, Indiana 
Kovach, (Wise: tlleniveuaeo) SoC mera South Bend, Indiana 
Kyran; oisters Maryo2 ee Grand Rapids, Michigan 
L 
Tisllyppilises Maver gigs 22 sth he ON eu ig Mishawaka, Indiana 
LaNore, Miss Agnes__________ Muskegon Heights, Michigan 
Lardner) Miss eral Se ee Niles, Michigan 
Laurent, Sister Mary______ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Laurentana, Sister Mary___St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
baurentine;sSisters a oo eo ee Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Lavelle) ohne eee re see Bellaire, Ohio 
Lawrence Joseph, Brother_____________ Memphis, Tennessee 
Leahy; Missy Hloreneevos ule Detroit, Michigan 
Leo, VBEOT EI eee eae eh a a Chicago, Illinois 
Leona, Sister ;Mary.i° 0220 Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Leonard, CS. ©.) Brother 3 Notre Dame, Indiana 
Leonard) ;SistercMarys po bh ea West Park, Ohio 


eonette, ‘Sister Mary oo ae Oldenburg, Indiana 
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Heopold,,CaS.:G,,, Brother Notre Dame, Indiana 
Mewisenichardebromers 2 ene St. Paul, Minnesota 
erenuloot sh ranciss lac a Hollywood, California 
tnehtioot; Miss Mary: hie 2 eS South Bend, Indiana 
iiohtfooteRichard@l.ds. ue see Los Angeles, California 
Grentiner.\ Johiy Buseee 3 ts ie ie Rochester, New York 
REPIGLS AT ea er Sa AC ae South Bend, Indiana 
linfert; Miss, Elise: 3 2) WEAN, Mele ech Cincinnati, Ohio 
POGET 7 ONT) oe 4a ke oe ea a ee Mee, Columbus, Ohio 
Loretella, Sister Mary_____ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
iorettyn, orster Maryour eno Oe Los Angeles, California 
MOUSE AVILA heer eee aie, South Bend, Indiana 
GUIS ss O1Ster Vary ae ee Pewee il oe Chicago, Illinois 
MUOUIS, OISters NLaT yi ec ee Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Louis Irene, Sister Mary___St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
LOvols, sister Maryen pesos tek Grand Rapids, Michigan 
MSUGi a EA OISeCEM VAT 2 eee are amir Se Joliet, Illinois 
Lucretia, Sister Mary______ St. Mary’s, Netre Dame, Indiana 
UCU OISCETMAMOAL Vcc ee eee ee Cleveland, Ohio 
LUMO ve MATIC. ISLer ts ote ty te Grand Rapids, Michigan 
agate LOUIS UC co ee eee ee ne Clayton, New Mexico. 
PUK PE IStOLLALY see fee oe Ne Nashville, Tennessee 
AILEY oA CINUT el eee ee es ee South Bend, Indiana 
Pvnanl, Ubrowlerss 2 oo tee ee New York City, New York 
HAMarost AMDTOSGu ieee Be pes Owatonna, Minnesota 
M 
McAllister, C. S. C., Charles A._______ Notre Dame, Indiana 
McAllister, C. S. C., Joseph_______.___ Notre Dame, Indiana 
MeAvoy, C. S. C., Thomas T.__._____._ Notre Dame, Indiana 
McCarthy, Miss Elizabeth_________ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
McCarthy, Brother Patrick____._.New York City, New York 
McCartin, ‘Miss: Nellz oso South Bend, Indiana 
McCoy, Miss Rodwell M._______________ Hammond, Indiana 
MeCollougha helix Ae Se ee Sherman, Texas 
MECC eMOLEsC ba) aaa em eee Rt ae St. Paul, Minnesota 
MeGarty ic Lico pide ea ea ny. Mauston, Wisconsin 
ICG DIS A LD rOSEe Dine) eee ies 2 Rock Island, Illinois 
McGonagle, Charies Ags 24 oi ee ee Newark, Ohio 
MeGuirel Revi Paula oi. abet es Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
MelInery #Miss)\Mary .B. 20s oo South Bend, Indiana 


McLoughlin, William N.____ a dial Wie teal Sturgis, Michigan 
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McNamara, Miss Margaret----------- Indianapolis, Indiana 
McNamara, Miss Rosa__----~-------- Indianapolis, Indiana 
Magdalen, Sister Mary____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Magdalen, Sister Mary__--------------- Oldenburg, Indiana 
Malachyootsier te St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
NMelatestaseA ndresy.b.—..——-——--- = Lima, South America 
Mandery, Miss Isabel_________------------ Cleveland, Ohio 
Marbaugh,) Miss. Juliano 2. .----__ South Bend, Indiana 
Marceline, Sister Mary_---------- Grand Rapids, Michigan 
RiarceliaweotetenmNlaly. oc - 4. oo ee Rantoul, Illinois 
Margaret, Sister Mary---_------------------Toledo, Ohio 
Margaret llizabeth, sister. ---- == South Bend, Indiana 
Margaret Marie, Sister____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Marvare.emiany .aoister.e 20> ee a Chicago, Illinois 
Morearer. Malyewisver. 22 a ee Aurora, Illinois 
Mier Arete lary «sisters. soe. qe ok a Cleveland, Ohio 
Margaret Mary, Sister___-_--__-+-_ Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Nar carepgvialv sw oIsterec. eon ee ee Cleveland, Ohio 
Marguente, sister Marys 2° oo 225 eee Cleveland, Ohio 
Maria Luisa, Sister.______ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
HY BENG LE a NWS Oh ws er ial aL SDR Na all Naa a Da Se 2 Cleveland, Ohio 
DIATIOLY a OIS LOTR NL ALN te we wo ise ey ae Cleveland, Ohio 
MATKONisseerlG ose te ere os South Bend, Indiana 
INTO T Lana caiesea rye ene ee hr wero see Chicago, Illinois 
MLSE (SISter ar Voc oe vs 2 reiki East Moline, Illinois 
Martin, Sister Mary Saint_____________ Emmettsburg, Iowa 
Masterson, C. 8. C., Francis A.______ Notre Dame, Indiana 
MINE VOCAIOVSIUS oa ten ert ee Os eS LeMars, Iowa 
Maurice, Ors- C., Brother 25 Notre Dame, Indiana 
Maurice, Sister Mary-____________ Grand Rapids, Michigan 
‘Maximus, C.'S..C;," Brother: 2 220s Notre Dame, Indiana 
LGC elem ON Ne) gee rae ee) Rat fl Elgin, Illinois 
MEKCCOER ROISLED Pp Maryam s no a ON ie ae Toledo, Ohio 
Meyer, shevesClarences4200. 9 ee St. Bernard’s, Alabama 
Michaeby sister vary. oo. St. Joseph, Kentucky 
Mildred,Sister Mary... Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Willer rly avide Ose ece ke ts 8 a South Bend, Indiana 
Miller Mranklunmisees so ule fh g es Cherokee, Iowa 
Miriam oe Sisteyee ee oS al Towanda, Pennsylvania 
Miriam Joseph, Sister____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Modesta, Sister? Mary io ok Chicago, Illinois 


Mohans Chomasgd eee eee a a Auburn, New York >» 
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Monica. oisters Mary is oo tive Saginaw, Michigan 
Montaevie conn nyine to 20e Sar 6 Se a ni Chicago, Illinois ~ 
MOOT. sine EDU pee | ete ee Notre Dame, Indiana 
EQ TY WUT Ss ope Ue ie ete ES Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Norse Miss -Bessi is wei) ee ei South Bend, Indiana 
Mossman, O. S. B., Rev. Herman_____~ St. Bernard, Alabama 
otter nomas aD) 2 mre orsign oe i aes Ree ike South Bend, Indiana 
Muckenthaler, C. S. C., Joseph A._--___ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Mueller, Miss Marcella_._..._-____-__ South Bend, Indiana 
Muren: Gr 5..G. haymond: Mes oe ees Notre Dame, Indiana 
DINED NV pd OCD Gere Smee ee wea os Ogden, Utah 
N 
NAOMI misven Pe NLary. se ue oueren oe eae Dubuque, Iowa 
Naughton, awards Mig ee ois ll Waxahachie, Texas 
Nema Ga Sat nb rounerew ee eee Notre Dame, Indiana 
IIGREZE] ee PaCS blue uae ue he ow ee Bee Is Boise, Idaho 
Nelson, Miss) Carries] 20 South Bend, Indiana 
Niblick.. Miss. Charlotte. 2. oe Decatur, Indiana 
Nemec ONT We Caer ore 2 East Chicago, Indiana 
Norris, C. S. C., Raymond M._________ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Novesky. Walter Ge © Uo en Adrian, Michigan 
O 
OTB TIENIN OSE Dis Pipe ar oe ee eas Bradford, Illinois 
CHB TIC OW Aveta sg ee Ley South Bend, Indiana 
CECGonnel be Daniel rami, cies a eh eg Holyoke, Mass. 
GO Haray Gaps Cre ran kek eens Notre Dame, Indiana 
OsNien® Rev Guvert.. wowace at ar) St. Bernard’s, Alabama 
OeN Gul Sarat ete oho: say har kr Wert South Bend, Indiana 
OTE, DeNedICl Ce Wea MoE i ly Manila, Philippine Islands 
Orig tC Ringe Rae ee TS Manila, Philippine Islands 
CyLoole,- Charlese hin nny No) oO» Aspinwall, Pennsylvania 
P 
PawicaswomteruMary code OO ee Wichita, Kansas 
Patriciayioister, Maryou. go fo) Grand Rapids, Michigan 
PaulliSisteme Maryan iyo ei yen ees Youngstown, Ohio 
Paley yArcadiuse cee se Teutopolis, Illinois 
Payton mugeneoae Jie Sete ih Dunmore, Pennsylvania 
PeckMiss) Doras Mie Ne he Buchanan, Michigan 
Peck, wRobertwAl eee aig Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Penner tolandy Am ee ty ey South Bend, Indiana 
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Philippa, Sister Mary_-__--------------- Monroe, Michigan 
Pieper, C. S. C., Joseph M._-_--------- Notre Dame, Indiana 
Pius sister ‘Marya. =—2.— St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Placida, Sister Mary.------------------ Ferdinand, Indiana 
Pretz, Rev. Paschal-_*-- --_..-__+-_~-__- Atchinson, Kansas 
PratzvRichhrds He: 2 Sus vs South Bend, Indiana 
Prince,;J.0nn ds .2225 SA vile Saeeal vte Ceres South Bend, Indiana 
Pyleirn Man Cisse! Jee ee oe ee South Bend, Indiana 
R 
Ralph. o> os Gy Brother. 22... Notre Dame, Indiana 
Raymond, Sister Mary__-___..-_---_-~~-- West Park, Ohio 
ea ect eee a ek New Carlisle, Indiana 
Redempta;olstverialarycee oe ee Monroe, Michigan 
Redmond, Miss Dorothy M._---------- Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Recamebanieltssscee so Great Falls, Montana 
Peviemoiscers Marya ees LS Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Tercmirisem Neresser, os ho) ee eae Delaware, Ohio 
PREC E ets brite ie ia ga ee tae South Bend, Indiana 
RemoloeOrissicihs eso ee ee South Bend, Indiana 
Rev de wWastra, ty ia Acequipa, South America 
Reynalde, Sister Mary___-- St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
PECTS | sO WaALUg ee a A Dubuque, Iowa 
michardt Geis) Geubrouner. st Notre Dame, Indiana 
Richard, Sister’ Mary_-_.)_-___i. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Bacharism vines Ligisy. 22 Te Buchanan, Michigan 
Richardsat oc) DHomas Notre Dame, Indiana 
RickwCe ost O.,,sosepn MEO. oO yo Notre Dame, Indiana 
RiGrdeD wh ORer Le Dene oe Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
Tite semiste lu Narre ee eke East Moline, Illinois 
PIV ALR UO oN eee ere eae eS Chicago, Illinois 
TODUTIUNG mIStel iba r ye 2 St. Joseph, Kentucky 
TVOOTICN Mm VV UU cd Mi Sa eyes gl en Celina, Ohio 
ROGET Ne DAtlICK miacut ee ee ee ee Newark, Ohio 
MOMING, cVitsaisianCnes sek South Bend, Indiana 
Rooney iviisse ere vee fk) sw South Bend, Indiana 
Rosalia Sisters Mary wee East Moline, Illinois 
ROSallta as mister miarys sels ae Monroe, Michigan 
Rosalita, Sister Mary______ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Rosarita, Sister Mary____. St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Rose, Sister, Marysaco lls... Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Rose, Sister Mary________ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Rose eA pnesmaomsbter. oe ee Lexington, Kentucky 
Rose de Lima, Sister___._________ Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Rose Eileen, Sister Mary___St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Rose Estelle, Sister Mary__St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 


HosevGerntrude; sister, Marve. 2 ee sg 
St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana . 


TOSCO ALY. mIStenue® so NO os Cleveland, Ohio 
Rosella oistern Mary loess gon ee Cleveland, Ohio 
Ruane, Cl Se Cp Joseph Fi2l el akan Notre Dame, Indiana 
Ruth Gertrude, Sister______ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Lg Wale AN sha Sh Yemeni Nati asi oh apm imation SURE Canton, Pennsylvania 
BREVeT MLA MTING (hen eae re bole eee me South Bend, Indiana 
S 
SCarOn. SUA Pua ee ak Uruguay, South America 
SCuen Ks WV tain, Genre ees ae Detroit, Michigan 
scholastica; Sister ‘Mary loo22 3 Nazareth, Michigan 
Schreyer, C. S. C., Rev. Andrew_______ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Schubmehl, Raymond J._______________ Wayland, New York 
Sebastian, C. S. C., Brother______.____ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Sebastian, Sister Mary________________ Dodge City, Kansas 
Sebastian, Sister Mary___.______________- West Park, Ohio 
Semoritier, Miss Antoinette___________ South Bend, Indiana 
Seraphica, Sister Mary________________ Ferdinand, Indiana 
SErwatilisy SISLEPS VAT Ye ie ou ny ee aun Dubuque, Iowa 
SEV eric oss Ope eOuner 2 see Notre Dame, Indiana 
PCUSS MH VLATULIN  Wipeera ee nek CE ee South Bend, Indiana 
DLaWarwamesd CO Meni er ewe ey, Ce ee eae ei Lin Stuart, Iowa 
PSDGA TOA PEO Wo eee era ee hg Indianapolis, Indiana 
SROULMISsa Mrs ieee ee ee Madison, Wisconsin 
STO, VlOvdube seea te sae! etn a South Bend, Indiana 
Siems "Miss Helen (Bias tae ee South Bend, Indiana 
Sikarski, «Revi Paulo oc ee rey St. Bernard’s, Alabama 
Simon, CC. . SC. aiprother: 2 oF Notre Dame, Indiana 
Sixtus, Sister Mary__________ Ber ce Seca Ce Dubuque, Iowa 
Slaggert, Alfred N.____________________Saginaw, Michigan 
Sommer, C. S. C., William ___________ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Ponhing Sistenonlarye oe eg ke wee! Chicago, Illinois 
Stanislaus, C. S. C., Brother__________ Notre Dame, Indiana 
Steffaniak,, Miss Helen.._.___._ Coldwater, Michigan 
stetaniak,. Missy Roses 08 Coldwater, Michigan 


Steinfeld, Miss Hattie... = South Bend, Indiana 
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Stoddard: Miss: Dordthy4.2i 2.252 Monroe, Michigan 
Sulltvansrcamuel whoo OU eee Chisholm, Minnesota 
Sulpitia, sister, Maryoo 0 0. US eee Cleveland, Ohio 
Summerville, C. S. C., Frank B.------- Notre Dame, Indiana 
Sweitzer, James ‘M._.--_.---._## --_-+ Mishawaka, Indiana 
Sutter ames ub terete 2) ae New Richland, Minnesota 
Switaiski, Orig. Cy mnaymonds... 2 s62 Notre Dame, Indiana 
Sypilline* Sister ‘Maryoe.3- ok Ironwood, Michigan 
Svivester Gis, sCveBrother. oes Notre Dame, Indiana 
Sylvester, Sister y;Mary__-u_—.-_ ----_= Louisville, Kentucky 
T 
PAT ML Vl le ntee see ewe os ee Ca Manila, Philippine Islands 
MTennes ss Osep lie se hos es eh he Chicago, Illinois 
Teresa, Sister myary ees es ee Monroe, Michigan 
Teresa Clare, Sister Mary__St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Teresa) @lare-osister: eo ie Nazareth, Kentucky 
TT HeOCOre Ce LC. brotner a 2 Indianapolis, Indiana 
‘Treodore: sister, Mary. soo. Racine, Wisconsin 
Theophilus, C. S. C., Brother____-____-_ Notre Dame, Indiana 
‘Lheresa, (Sisters Mary<0 Ferdinand, Indiana 
Thomas, C. S. C., Brother____________ Notre Dame, Indiana 
U 
Ursula eoisterm\larvec ees tes Hazelton, Pennsylvania 
Wrenulaeolsteramainise ee eo a ae ee Toledo, Ohio 
Ursulieve, Sister Mary____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
V 
Vane lolmanaAlvins sw set i ee ey Chicago,. Illinois 
Vanoiuitel ;hdparigeos2 0 bee 2 oe Mishawaka, Indiana 
Velascon santiarOscusce elke Manila, Philippine Islands 
Verda, Sister Mary_______ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Verona, Sister Mary______ St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Veronica, Sister Mary____________ Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Veronique, Sister Mary____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Victor; C, So a@eprotnere en ae Notre Dame, Indiana 
Nictora, Sister, Maryerut ia) ete re ie Cleveland, Ohio 
Vincent, C. S. C., Brother_____________ Indianapolis, Indiana 
Vincent ioisterm Marry os ae iy Page ie wel ai Rantoul, Illinois 
Vincent) depradlpwolster nue eta oe ee ye Tiffin, Ohio 
Virginiay Sister Mary ooo 2) Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Vitis Ost oir. ): DYOULER Ln epee Notre Dame, Indiana 
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W 
SHS PTA CSI Cas PR Ra BS el a nL um ee PU Adair, Iowa 
Walser lnomas, Avalos lia ere Chicago, Illinois 
eT Cas 1034) Cry (LICO Ren accye eset we ae Notre Dame, Indiana 
Weaboiie dt Anes: 1: 55,2 ae On South Bend, Indiana 
Wascmlvirss: Fothel (Mises. fees a is es South Bend, Indiana 
VV EOI AC MUPeATICIS V1), ccuuey Soe ee ene Lafayette, Indiana 
Wells eovivestert Aye ea a. South Bend, Indiana 
Wrenzke t-Llerman chic. Woke Nis he hy dee Meh eae: Celina, Ohio 
Whiting, Jesse E.____________________ South Bend, Indiana 
BVVATICOX MPA OS yt. Aten en eee See er ae Sra Calumet, Michigan 
Wilfredan, Sister Mary____St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Wviniriede,) sister, Mary... 205 ey Cleveland, Ohio 
Wailiam<OrS.C.. Brother oes Notre Dame, Indiana 
Witter Misst | Uanitauie. oe soe South Bend, Indiana 
Wetucki Oo ou G., Casimir dion ee Notre Dame, Indiana 
Woywood, Rev. Stanislaus______ St. Bonaventure, New York 
x 
Mavier.«paister. Marya een ig _---Aurora, Illinois 
iy. 
Noun ora niehy Hye oes te sere St. Paul, Minnesota 
Z 


ELIANA a EVO hI) Y Cyne ewes eke ta heer bee Ronee oe Urainia, Russia 
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INDEX 
A 

PAICAMETHIC . CDUNCII Ae hee ee 6. 
WNCCOESIDINICY oe es ee 1 
ACCTEQIDER VSCHOOIS voc a eee 2 
Admission?’ tovthe Colleges 0.2... 2. eee eee rupee 

BY certificate ote uk eee 23. 

TeV CX MINAGION eS Ne ee 24 

To. advanced standing” Se eS ee eee 25 
PA CriCUITiLre, 1 Courses; in 0s A eee 32 
(A PTONOMY, 7 GOULSES KAT ee ee ee 33 
WIS ODT 8 Ghee ee ee ee 65 
PAINIGP ICHAT EL ESUON Vi pose ask eee a ed ee 60 
mmMericany Viteratures os ce ee 55 
American“Government 6.2 2090.4 Se ee 72 
wmnalytic sGeometry. ioc ee a 65 
wanalyticiMechani¢s vee en) UU ee 88 
Animal Husbandry, Courses in-_..__________________._ R4 
Apologetics; Courses ‘ino fb 2k 8 oo oe ee eee 77 
Arzumentation, /Course) in. 80) su 52 
Arta Courses Wie wot ie Pel 8 a 35: 
PATROL VV Eitin pre cre a eee Oe 54 
ASS&ViINg WCOourses in 2s 000s) oy) ee ee 37 
Astronomy,e Courses inl 0 ks ee 38. 

B 

Bachelor of Science, Requirements for__...____ ag 
Bachelor’s Degrees, Requirements for__.________ | 25 

Numbers Offered (iu) tik 84 oan 0) de 26 
Bacteriolopy, | Colirses in io ole ee 39 
Bionomy, wCourse) ino seo. Bee eo NA en 40 
Botany, sCOUrSes Minn ese ke | eo i 40 

| Cc | 

Calculus, (Ditterentiat mckt sie jo yb lL ea 65 

Integral ma — == 66 
Palendane cae verre mn ee i einer neta AE See 2 
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Cabo w Me tiOn se Ne alle gala eat ile bee aly ge We 55 
Catholic Spirit in Modern Literature______________-___ 53 
Gharvervoratne University. ove 208 ie ee Big Bae a ty 4 
Renemistryo GOULSOSh IT col ik 2 eS eS 42 
(OARS EE aM CEA Sa cage delle aati Leds ah Aig hein git Narn td eal ste qT 
ReCEUIN OUCH OAT Gerad tt la Lee Ween AeA ae Me at Ae 35 
Complex Variable, Kunction,ofy 2-2. 2 a te 66 
TCONSULLULIONA awe OOUrSeH Ins 4.2 ee a Se 74. 
GOT. CeTDOLODVC ELIStOLY ee ee al ee pase olbias. 59 
Gontemporary sLiteratures 2229s oe a aS 54 
EGET GT Aas otal Fad 2) Welk SALA aga coe ee aie en AR La, 68. 
POUTSES OL NSUTUClIONS © amar oe a ee ye 
Crystailograpuyr Courses sc sr ies er er 56. 
D 

PIRI GVA CAC OUL SES a itl mee Se epee ee ROE Ny Et a aaa 34 
ETT UC Maret Pra ce tere Wee ee gees, tench re eet) Nh Oe ee 54 
Mennites i nteyrals 4) NeOry, 01. oe a ee 67 
Peep reese HeCUITeMmicnts Lore amo ye ee A 25 

COTO Clr ere eee i ee ee cee 26 
Descriptive Geometry, Course in_____________________- 67 
TRE CCU Ly et ra ea ee or ia ee ome 3 
Peed ses OlmlaAVespLock eet a we ee ee 34 
Pie GapuLions Of 2VW Clie se oe oe te i ag te RARE, a 46 
Doctor’s Degree, Requirements for___________________.. 30 
Perri c ma E lOp ee meme enecnen a aantneet eas Jan UA ae 52 
ieveranemistny, COUTSeMN =). wu ae ii eke 44. 

E 

FCOnOMICS WMCOULSES (Nee ons eee 45 
HUCaALION sy GOUTSCSmil ye tere iat Ogee 46 
Educational Administration, Course in______ NS ig ath 48 
MAUCALIONA Sy COOLOS Van sere oe. ete Se ae ey tan ce et) pe 46 
Hicetrical vieasurementsn soe See ea Je vial 
ingineering ®§ Collegevor ee tas Pee Tai bP he 86" 
engineering... Courses in > Se cee PER Rates 87 
ny ie tidamted ISLOV yr nOL eee eee nie eats elf eve 59 
Enlist MCOUTSCSM ATC cea tater ee hl he eee) eee gn ene es 50) 
Pp UsVie nods: Oly LeCaCRIN ges. wie oar Dents a eee 49 
FETC LATICG I ls COULCOMOEN LS sates tor th eel Va Re a ee 25 


Peete TOL yi eae NE ee Ne 68. 
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Bssay, The 202 3. SL ee re ee 52 

Bthies, ‘Course ine en eh ee eee 69 

Expenses) 4Géneral 00 eee 21 

For::Courses in} Musicu+) 2 Oe ee eee 82 

Exposition ‘and Argumentation.—____-__-__ > a D1 
F 

MacultyyAc Lee ee ee ee ee ee 9 

Mreehand. Drawn 22 6 ee 35 

Hrench, Courses: in. 8c Ss oe ee eee 17 
G 

Genung’s Principles of Rhetoric, Review of__.___-__---_---- 51 

fse0l0 Rye: COUrSeS! IN a2 soo ea ee ee 5D 

German, Courses 1 PTs eNO Re ei ie 

Graduate Study, Committee on 202k 2 eee 8 

InvAgricultare \o 228g a a eee 35 

Ine Botany yas ee ee a ee eee 42 

inweChemistry 420 Sic ee 04 hah a ee ee eee 44 

In viducation +2 co. = ei) Sen ie ee ee 50 

In Singlish (oe ok ier ae CaS ee o3 

Tne rench ae ee eis nse os ee ee 78 

In Greek. 25s ee eee 57 

A it ee ra ea 63 

Ine Philosoph yelee 0 0 Se ee ee 68 

in Politiesete so eee ee ee eee BE Lema 74 

Er eS PaRiSh ee se ok le 80 

Greece: History) of20 1 ee eae 58 

Grreel, ) Courses (inno toa ot fe a7 

Greek sl pie le oes oi SN oo ee 57 

Gregorian - Music, Cotirses:in-— 2270-9 2 oe ee 3 
H 

Historicalesketeh ico eee ea eee gNeSachirhlbh ghil Sait 18 

History, Courses: in O23 ee es 58 

Methods ‘of [Teaching ’ 22> 400 ea ee 49 

History of iducation:2 22_ 1 3 133 see eee AT 

History:.of Philosophyc22:. 7-2 ee 69 


Horticulture, ‘Courses! in’. 3) Dear Se ee nee 38 
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I 
PMNUNICY, AGOULSE IN 22 ae perce et sig ES Dh ee 61 
Eu Seriale Reconstruction me ee aan as Be 45 
inerganic, Chemistry: 2 “YAMA a, a JEN 42 
Pivencioniin ltsoblementss ess ee a, ee ol 
Paste renalssance, we neoeei eke ee Ae ee ean eras 52 
J 
Womrmalrs. COUPSCS iN). 50 sme veer teeta Ie Ly eee eons 61 
K 
meanematics,  COULSE Na ere nn een e | erat ere 87 
L 
Mandscape’.Gardening, Coursessini ee ee a 34 
aBaLit COUTSES “TN ee OR ee eg 62 
Library Science, Courses in_-_________-_ SUBS. ids Pa NN GF) 63 
OIC COULSE EN ore Beets ee ocr eT a ee oes 68 
M 
Master’s Degree, Requirements for__.________-__-_----- 29 
Mathematical Physics, Introduction to_________________ fa 
Mathematical Theory of Electricity___________________- 12 
Mathematics, Courses gies can tee en Pet eS 64 
Mechanical Drawing, Coursesvin= ole. oo 86 
WECCIE VS etl SUOL Voters Meee tn ae ee 58 
Methods 101 reaching, bnglishe 8. oe woes 49 
EL ESLOP Vien ee Cee, ee nl ee ey et eer Ot ey 49 
UW el FR Teg Syed ae nivale beat ty Fgh apn ig Jp ea Ss ay AE Oa 77 
SCIENCE re eet eee ue ee ee ee noes 48 
NUCtOs NCIS Boe ee ee eee or meen, FR eee 54 
IMETIOT AOD Vigne tre eee ee Se ee ye here eee 55 
MOGEEN EH ISLOTYs See ee ee eae eee ee ee 59 
Worn noloe yt GOUTSE. LIne ces ter nat le, edger ec 40 
MlUuniChpaiel Wn CliON Sinton re tree met Ree ue ee ek 73 
N 
Newtonian Potential. Function= 70 Uo sees Ti 
ami) 
Mincers of the. University. =) ae ot On rake 5 


ieee OUTSes Wile oe eee a eee mate 36 
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CS Oo Monash wurerre era a ee el a ie ee eee 54 
OPO N Ge GNOMUStT Ya use. cara ed ee eh anid ncn ot eee 
Organization of Summer School___.2iu._ unl 20 
iB 
PMOsODN ve COUISeS ein 2. A oe 30 ee eee 67 
Bhilosophyotemantrand Hegel. 2 a ee 69 
PNLOsoNo Viol ether Mind. 2 le ee 68 
Physics OUrses mince eee 70 
iy SIOlOoy, vO OUlSesNIIl =. 2. ee on. ee 68 
Brant nGlassincation eee eo i 41 
Pint ennysrolorys COUTSe iii. ue A ee 40 
Diant sproductss, (chemistry. cof... 2.0 8! eee 44 
IG OCGEV de tae ee tae ae tn ale eee pee 538 
ROMTICd COUYSES#IN Gs ant Cea a ee fh 
Poultry, Husbandry, Course jin co ee ee 34 
Prorective Geometry (use 2) hs Me Ba 66 
PSycholopy.« COUTSeSr Ine fa iee et ft ee Oe oe 67 
Publiceh inane. se) ie wees en eee 45 
Public. Speaking,..Courses- ine ius S| aoe Cee 75 
| Q 
Qualitative Analysis... 8 oo ee et Se ee 42 
Onantitative Analysis; co ee he a ee 
R 
ReCistrationy ye oe es eer eee te a) ee 22 
ipelivion, Courses/ine 4.) )) eo Wo 2 we eee vi 
Methods’ of ‘Teaching... 0) ed ee 
Reviews Mathematics, .Ucle ts ee 
Requirements for Degreest) > ce) te ee Lia 
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